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Another School Shop Selects the 


SOUTH BEND MILL 


ERA 


CALUMET TOWNSHIP 
HIGH SCHOOL, GARY, IND. 


TAKES ADVANTAGE OF ITS VERSATILITY 


This shop, completely equipped with South Bend machines will find that the versa- 
tility of the South Bend Vertical Milling Machine gives breadth to training. Students 
perform more operations and gain more experience as the 360° vertical rotation of 
the machine head permits it to mill, bore, drill and ream at any angle. Saves set-up 


time—saves waiting for other machines. Write for complete information on this 
precision-built mill. 


@& Milling Machine Prices Start at $1,742 
©) 


* SOUTH BEND LATHE °°'inoans 7” 


INDIANA 
Budders of Lathes, Milling Machines, Shapers, Drill Presses and Pedestal Grinders 





Ample Capacity 
Spindle speeds — 8. Spindle § 
travel — 4”. Table travel — 
20” or 30”. Spindle to table — 
20”. Spindle to column — 20’, 


Head Rotates 
Works at any angle through 
full 360°. Holds setting even 
when moved in and out — ram 
does not turn. No resetting. 


Easy Set-ups 
Vernier scale for angular set 
tings. Micrometer depth stop. 
Quill lock. Large, graduated 
collars on controls. 


Teaching Helps 
Training films, project books, op- 
erators manuals, wall charts, ete. 
to make teaching easier. Write 
for bulletins, 





the JOURNAL salutes Minnesota—soon 
celebrate its first 100 years! Photos, 
dockwise, are: the Taconite plant and 
tarbor for ore vessels at Silver Bay on 
he north shore of Lake Superior; Split 
tock Lighthouse near Grand Marais; a 
prize dairy herd on a typical Minnesota 
frm, near Owatonna; Minnesotans 
bringing in a four pound bass on 
(rabbe Lake; and the world’s largest 
open pit mine (iron ore), located at 
libbing, Minnesota. 
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STILL AVAILABLE 


Be sure to order your copies of the December 
American Vocational Journal—Golden Anniver- 
sary Issue—while the supply lasts. The Journal's 
record of 50 years of progress in vocational and 
practical arts education is an exclusive refer- 
ence for use through the years ahead. 


Order today from AVA! 


$1 each; 10 per cent discount on orders over 9 











FREE 
CATALOG 


describing dozens 
of classroom tried 
and tested 


SHOP BOOKS 


WRITTEN FOR CRAFTSMEN 
BY CRAFTSMEN WHO TEACH 











A FEW OF THE Projects in metals, woodwork, electricity & 

SUBJECTS COVERED teaching industrial arts & vocational subjects. 
America’s most popular shop books for 

= school text use. New catalog gives complete 

@ SILK SCREEN listing of these interesting, easy-to-read and 

@ CERAMICS understand shop books, all profusely illus- 

e@ LINOLEUM BLOCK trated with “hands at work” photos and 

PRINTING drawings. 

@ METAL ETCHING -susseccsesesezeesClip this COUPON ‘senusunsesesceses: 

@ WOODWORKING McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co., 

@ PHOTOGRAPHY Dept. 516, Bloomington, Illinois 

@ WOOD CARVING Send me your big, new catalog today! 

@ GLOVEMAKING Name ......_ 

@ PLASTICS ee ee 

@ WEAVING RN 25 0 re ee eae 

@ BOOKBINDING Se ee 











Z 
Your Headquarters for 
Wood and Metal Shop Supplies 


The oldest.. 


molite MuteSimc-vitel )(- 
. firm in the School Shop 


Supply Field. 








PATTERSON 4 BROTHERS. 


15 PARK ROW NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
YOUR MOST DEPENDABLE SOURCE SINCE 1848 
























| Applause q 


—to the Virgin Islands, Nevada, Wyoming, Delaware, 
Wisconsin, Georgia, Oklahoma, Minnesota, Sout! Caro. 
lina, Virginia, Louisiana, and Alabama for mecting or 
exceeding AVA membership goals in 1957. These states, 
honored at the 1957 AVA Convention with member. 
ship banners or numerals, achieved or exceeded AVA 
membership potentials this year. Hats off! 

* * * 

—and to Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Maine anc Wash. 
ington State—honored with special certificates for total. 
ing, during 1957, 10 per cent increases in AVA mem- 
berships! 

* 


* * 


—to the Distributive Education Clubs of America for 
employing David C. Robinson, DE coordinator at 
Odessa, Texas, for five years, as Club Service Director, 

Now a flull-fledged member of DECA’s Washington 
staff, with headquarters at 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., 
Mr. Robinson was born at Weatherford, Tex., has a 
BBA degree in personnel administration and an MBA 
in marketing (both earned at North Texas State College.) 

He created the DE program at Stephenville, Tex., 
where he also served as coordinator for two years. 

Mr. Robinson’s DECA responsibilities include direct- 
ing the club service division; establishing communica- 
tions between national headquarters and state and local 
organizations; representing DECA at state conferences 
and conventions; supervising activities of national officers; 
assisting the DECA National Advisory Committee in 
planning DECA’s national convention; and supervising 
DECA publications—including The Distributor. 


* * * 


—to Henry Ross, AVA Life Member, Texas, who is now 
stationed at Dacca, East Pakistan, serving ICA. Dr. and 
Mrs. Mobley were guests in his home recently when 
they spent a week in Dacca. —and to H. J. B. Turner, 
former vocational educator in Georgia, who is now Head, 
ICA Education Division in Pakistan. Dr. and Mrs. Mob- 
ley are making his home their headquarters during the 
time they will spend in Karachi. 

* * * 

—to John A. Butler, a Dunwoody graduate, who is the 
newly appointed Director, William Hood Dunwoody In- 
dustrial Institute, Minneapolis. Russell H. Bennett, 
elected to the newly-created office of Chairman of the 
Board October 1, has announced the election of Joseph 
R. Kingman, Jr., (former Director) as President of the 
Board of Trustees; Mr. Butler’s appointment as Director; 
and the appointment of Walter F. Sahlin as Associate 
Director. 

Mr. Kingman, who succeeded Dr. Charles A. Prosser 
as Director in 1945, will continue to serve Dunwoody as 
Treasurer, a position he has held since 1938. 

Mr. Butler, an AVA Life Member and Past President 
of the Minnesota Vocational Association, has served 
Negev as Assistant Director since 1945. 

Starting as a student at Dunwoody when it was founded 
in 1914, Mr. Sahlin has been a member of the staff since 


1917. As Assistant Director, he has been in charge of 








| the evening school and placement department. 
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‘> Latest Word pee eT 
ee Ste 


from WASHINGTON ‘i= 


SALUTE TO MINNESOTA. This is the time of year when Minnesota's countryside 
ts its most colorful foliage, mirroring violent beauty in thousands of lakes. 
better Season could be set for a salute to this magnificent state that will 
lebrate its centennial in 1958. 























Young in comparison to eastern states—middle aged from the western standpoint— 
imesota combines the best attributes of both points of view. It is at once estab- 
shed with a vocational program developed through the years and yet progressive in 
s search for new and better ways to train youth and adults for gainful employment. 








This issue of the JOURNAL salutes Minnesota, using the familiar words of its 
ud anthems "Hail to Thee." We also salute Robert Worthington, President of the 
mesota Vocational Association, for his efficient work in planning for and 
wdinating the JOURNAL's feature on his state. 





WORD FROM PAKISTAN. Pakistan, a young nation, is heroically and dramatically 
lling itself out of the accrued dust and refuse of all the ages man has spent on 
th. The JOURNAL's Editor-in-Chief, Dr. M. D. Mobley, is currently at work there, 
mding an assist on special assignment for the International Cooperation 
ninistration. 





His dispatches depict the struggles of an entire people to learn how to make a 
Htter living in this land so near the cradle of mankind. 


"Teaming millions are everywhere," he writes. "Also thousands and thousands of 
slen refugees from India. 


"IT have been tremendously impressed," he says, "with the American personnel 
wking under ICA direction. They are a dedicated people. And the nation of 
kistan, only 10 years old, gives evidence of remarkable vigor and enterprise." 








Dr. Mobley's report next month will tell you more about Pakistan and its prog- 
ss This month we present Dr. Mobley's description of the work of Miss Aline 
Kenzie, a home economics technician in Pakistan for ICA, on page 24. 


ADVERSE vs. BENEFICIAL. It is hardly news by now to those who keep up with 
Irent events that vocational education is one of several federal activities 
wrently under fire on one budget-economy pretext or another. 











News weeklies, for example, have reported that a committee composed of members 
fPresident Eisenhower's Cabinet, state governors and the federal budget director, 
tat Hershey, Pa., August 10 and proposed turning over to the states federally 
tied programs such as vocational education, school lunches, water pollution and 
isaster relief. 








Headed by Robert Anderson, Secretary of the Treasury, and Governor Lane Dwinell 
i), N. He, the committee includes James Mitchell, Secretary of Labor; Marion Folsom, 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare; Percival Brundage, Budget Director; and 
Wernors William Stratton. (R), Ill. ; George Leader (D), Pa.; Price Daniel (D), 

mM. ; George Docking (D), Kansas; and Victor Anderson (R) Neb. The committee met 
ain the week of October 10th in Chicago. 


The September and October issues of Nation's Business, official magazine of the 
amber of Commerce of the United States, advocate curtailment of federal aid for all 
fuation and, specifically, vocational education. 
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The September Nation's Business features a digest of "Adverse Effects of {xpang 
ing Government," a report prepared by the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress and released this fall. It includes a special section on 
"Adverse Effects of Federal Aid to Education." 





ue 


Before long, the Legislative Reference Service will issue a documented report , 
"Beneficial Effects of Federal Aid to Education." This, we are certain, will point 
up the values of federal aid to vocational education. We are also confident that 
it will show how federal funds for vocational education have stimulated state _ 
activities in the promotion and further development of the program. 

























® SPUTNIK! Here in Washington it has become impossible to encounter friends, 
waitresses, executives or elevator operators without hearing another "I told you sg 
about Russia's Sputnik. The news even prompted President Eisenhower to say, in sy 
prise, that he had never realized how many scientists were working on this project, 


While vocational educators train only indirectly for the design and manufactur 
of new moons, we hasten to remind the world that, for the past seven years, Dr. 
Mobley has pointed out that in the military and economic race for a place in thes 
(and space) America is lagging behind Russia as far as technical training is 
concerned. 











True, one man-made moon doesn't conquer space-or even this planet. But the 
fact that in less than 30 years soviet educational methods, harsh as they may be, Ma, 
have changed a nation of agrarians to a nation of scientists, engineers, and skill¢ , 
technicians capable of launching a Sputnik in the sky should be a warning to us all 


Especially it should give pause to those who would cut down or cut out federal 








, hor 
Support of vocational education; and to those who would "Balkanize" it under separatiherial a 
schemes in every state. pst app 
®& JOIN NOW FOR '58. With the entire system of vocational education under the mos aes 





severe attacks since federal aid was instituted by the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, no 











ion hay 

is the time for AVA members to do their utmost to protect the program at the ein 3 

grass roots. b appr 

We must, all of us, enlist more members to help. Everyone involved in vocationa i publ: 

and _ practical arts education should be signed up as AVA members for 1958. an 
nis 

At this critical time, 90 per cent will not do. We must be "all of us"— justifi 

100 per cent. n they 





ats Of 

And remember, if your 1958 dues reach the AVA headquarters office on or before : 
December 1, 1957, there will be no interruption in your subscription to the JOURNALg|he 
Back issues of the JOURNAL are mailed out to AVA members whose dues reach us after wedly 
December 1, of course. But we know you want your JOURNALS when they're just off belie! 


press, full of the latest news. = 


® YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS. AVA-affiliated state associations with strong public ile of 
relations programs will offer great service to vocational education in the months Mopri 














ahead. These are the days when all AVA members should let the people know how pation 
consistently vocational and practical arts education contributes to the social and 82,05 
economic security of the nation. 1 doll 





Vocational education must be expanded, rather than crippled, if we are to remailjyp 
a strong nation with a high standard of living. Bringing to the attention of the ther 1 
public the splendid accomplishments of vocational educators in every corner of enab] 
America is the best way to insure the future of the program. katior 
her \ 
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AVA ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY The ] 
(Reporting from Washington this month for Dr. M. D. Mobley) Dossit 
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wernor Orville L. Freeman 


WE IN MINNE- 
sota are happy 
to report that 
the program of 
vocational edu- 
cation is making 
an outstanding 
contribution to 
the progress and 
development of 
our state through 
the training pro- 
vided in agricul- 
2, home economics, trade and in- 
rial and business education. It is 
st appropriate and highly signif- 
at that the editors of the JOURNAL 
the American Vocational Associ- 
in have chosen to recognize our 
v¢ in a “Salute to Minnesota” as 
t approach our céntennial year. 
it public schools in general and our 
uns engaged as vocational stu- 
nis and teachers in particular may 
justifiably proud of the contribu- 
ithey have made to our first 100 
ais Of progress. 


on: a 


,iona 


ore 

The Minnesota Legislature has re- 

ter Mecdly demonstrated its fundamen- 

>p = delief in the value of vocational 
ication. In the last few years, 
im 1952 to 1958 to be exact, the 

ic ie of Minnesota has increased its 


ths (@opriations for the support of 

wational education from $996,000 
and 2,052,000 per year—over a mil- 
~ (dollars increase in four years. 
remai 


0THER constructive legislation to 
ne Her vocational education includes 
‘tabling act establishing the Area 
ational Technical Schools, to- 
lier with the necessary state aid 
make it possible for the area 
vols to serve the needs of all our 
wns. This has proven to be espe- 
ly beneficial to our citizens in the 
al areas. 


The Itinerant Teaching Law made 
dossible to establish special classes 
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uest Editors— 


in plants and shops where specific 
instruction is provided to upgrade 
the ability and efficiency of the work- 
er on the job. For example, these 
classes have made a great contribu- 
tion to the rural electric cooperatives 
of the state through the training of 
linemen and other service employees. 
Dozens of classes are currently op- 
erating in a wide variety of business 
and industrial plants. 


(Continued on page 6) 


S. K. Wick, Acting Director 
Vocational Education 


WORLD WAR 
II provided great 
impetus to the 
development of 
vocational edu- 
cation in Min- 
nesota as else- 
, where. Increased 
| state staff has 
} gone hand in 
hand with this 
expansion of 
programs, offer- 
ings, and enrollments. Harry C. 
Schmid, our able director for the past 
17 years, deserves much credit for 
the development of the administra- 
tive and supervisory staff on the state 
level. Largely through his efforts the 
staff has grown from a director, three 
supervisors and two clerks to the 
present staff of 33 professional per- 
sons and 16 clerks. Mr. Schmid, now 
on leave of absence, is serving as 
Chief of Education, Mutual Security 
Mission to China, with headquarters 
in Taipei, Formosa. 





The use of advisory committees on 
the state and local levels has been a 
fundamental policy in the develop- 
ment of vocational education in our 
state. As this JoURNAL salutes Min- 
nesota I, in turn, salute the many who 
have devoted time and talent to help 
develop vocational education in our 
state and in the nation. 


Three Distinguished Minnesotans 


Report on Vocational Education 


Dean M. Schweickhard, 
Commissioner of Education 


VOCATIONAL 
education in the 
public schools of 
Minnesota is half 
as old as the 
state itself. Forty 
years ago when 
federal funds be- 
came available 
to assist in the 
development of 
the various voca- 
tional programs, 
this state already had various voca- 
tional branches of education well es- 
tablished in the high schools. 


The State Legislature several years 
earlier had made provision for flat 
grants in aid to schools which estab- 
lished and conducted departments in 
agriculture, industrial work, and 
home economics. The standards for 
such departments were more general 
than those which later came to apply 
to federally aided classes. Neverthe- 
less, the substantial start which had 
been made in the state stood as vivid 
evidence that the value of school 
work with such practical application 
was clearly recognized. 


There was little wonder, then, 
when the national movement for 
vocational education got under way, 
that Minnesota was ready to adapt to 
the emerging pattern. From then 
until now general educators, voca- 
tional educators, and numerous other 
interests have worked together and 
have accomplished highly satisfac- 
tory, combined results. 

World War II, with its war train- 
ing program and the post-war period 
of readjustment training, brought 





further progress in vocational educa- 
tion as a strong integral part of the 
state’s entire educational system. The 
result is a high level of education 
which produces citizens equipped 
with desirable skills, knowledge, and 
judgment. 



























“VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
NEW HOTEL AND INSTITUTIONAL FIELD” 
FOLDER— |the hotel and institutional fields offers un- 
FREE usual opportunities today to men and women, 

both young and mature. The Lewis School— 
FOR YOUR [original and only school offering both resi- 
GUIDANCE dent and home study hotel training courses 
has prepared a FREE folder for Guidance 
FILE Officers giving full details about this fasci- 
nating field. Write on your letterhead to: 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Vocational Guidance Div., Room CR-4904, Wash. 7 D. C. 

















KNOCKED DOWN CEDAR CHEST 





> WRITE FOR FREE PRICE LIST 
GILES & KENDALL CO., Huntsville, Ala. 














Economical student 
aprons. Protect clothing. 
Good quolity. 2 pockets, 
4 colors and sizes, Free 
*“SHOP ORGANIZATION” 
book with aprons. 

WE PAY POSTAGE! 
INSTRUCTORS COATS 
Exclusive design. SENT 
ON APPROVAL! Green, 
Ton, Bive, Groy, White, 


Lis WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 
NO. 28 


CAN-PRO 


28 €. McWillioms St. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


He Schock Coron, Fe 








COMPLETE SCHOOL PRINT SHOP 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 





© 
ZIMMER PRINTERS SUPPLY 
70 Beekman St. New York, N. Y. 














FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT 
VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING SPECIALISTS 


With degree in industrial educa- 
tion plus minimum 5 years work 
experience in industrial training or 
related activities. To devise and 
develop specific training programs 
and courses, train instructors and 
audit and evaluate effectiveness 
of these programs. For Company 
operations in the Middle East. 
Write giving full particulars re- 
garding personal history and work 
experience. 
Recruiting Supervisor, Box 209 


ARABIAN AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 
505 Park Ave. New York 22, N.Y. 


| 
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The private trade school law is an- 
other example of our effort to attain | 
high quality instruction. 


MINNESOTA has a bright future. | 
Business and industrial leaders all) 
over the country are taking inven-| 
tory of Minnesota’s resources and | 
are seeking suitable sites for plant 
and business locations. They look | 
with favor at our excellent record of | 
relationship between industry and la- 
bor and our abundant supply of sin- | 
cere, hard working, willing people. | 
With this development currently up- | 
on us, vocational educators have the 
tremendous responsibility of provid- 
ing the trained manpower to man the 
complicated machines and devices | 
which are today being developed by 
our scientists and research special- 
ists. These machines will not be op- 
erated by the scientists, they will not 
be operated by the unskilled worker 
but rather by those who have specific 
knowledge of their job. 

As Governor of Minnesota, I feel 
a high degree of responsibility for 
further development of vocational 
education. It will be necessary to 
constantly and rapidly improve our 
standards of instruction to meet the | 
demands of a rapidly moving state | 
and nation. Vocational educators | 
must lead the development of indus- | 
try, business, agriculture and home- | 
making. To this end, I salute voca- | 
tional education for its past progress 
and challenge its leaders to look 
sharp to the future with an eye for 
even greater progress. 
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Official | 
AVA | 
Pins 

Available Now! 


Incorporating the AVA seal, || 
this handsome pin (or lapel || 
button), identifies you as a | 
member of your professional | 
organization. 


$1.25 each. Make checks || 
payable to the American Vo- 
cational Association. 


AVA | 
1010 Vermont, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 














ORDER HANDSOME 
BINDERS FOR YOUR 
JOURNALS! 


More than a magazine, the 
American Vocational Journal is 
an encyclopedia of information 
on vocational and_ industrial 
arts education, the American 
Vocational Association, federal | 
legislation for the vocational 
program, and related subjects. | 
Every issue is worth keeping 
for re-reading, for quick ret- 
erence and as a valuable pro- 


fessional resource. 


AVA members everywhere 
will want to take advantage of 
this opportunity to order bind- 
ers from Journal headquarters. 


Protect your permanent cop- 
ies of the Journal. Start now | 
to acquire your own exclusive 
reference library on vocational 
and industrial arts education. 
Use the clip coupon today! 


AVA Headquarters 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Please ship me___.. binders @ 
$3.00 each. 
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‘ CRAFT SUPPLIES 
. tools listed in 
PAGE CATALOG 


for the asking! 


a ie SUPPLY HOUSE 


Dept. 2 SCOTTSVILLE, N.Y. 


OLIVER Speed Lathes 


make it easy to train 
your students right! 


Oliver Speed Lathes are ideal for school shops. 


They are easy to operate, and are built for | 
rugged service. The No. 159A swings 12” diam- | 


eter, 26” between 
centers. Has 48-inch 
bed. Unit type motor 
and V-belt driven 
headstock give speeds 
from 800 
r.p.m. Spindle 
simplifies removal of 
face plates. Write 
for Bulletin 159A. 


Oliver makes sturdy woodworking | 


equipment for school shops 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


Dignified, profitable part time business for 
Industrial Arts Teachers. Call on plumbers 
evenings and Saturdays with the nation’s 
outstanding plumbing specialty line. Large 
tommissions, full credit for mail orders, 
many sales ‘aids and company supported 
promotion plans. Write today! 


CHARLES PLUMBING SUPPLY CO. 
6296 Roland @ Cleveland 27, Ohio 








- CARVING TOOLS 


HOBBYCRAFT: SETS 


Complete line of Chisels, Gouges & 
Parting Tools in Straight, Long 
Bend, Spoon, Back Bend & Fish 
Tail. Over 30,000 Tools in Stock. 
Many Special & “Hard to Get” Items. 


| Low Prices. oo Discounts to 


| | BIG 8 PAGE FOLDER FREE. 
Write To-Day. 

») FRANK MITTERMEIER (Est. 1936) 
3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York 65, N.Y. 











of fresh ideas 


for project activities 

in plastics, ceramics, 
leather, wood, metal. - 
Handsome desk and 
project accessories — 
desk fountain pens, desk 
balls pens and pencils, 
swivel-funnel-holders, 
plus many new items! 


Gilbert & Miller 404 rourtn_ave. 


a INC, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. © 
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HERE IN MILWAUKEE we are 
swinging into another challenging 
year. It will be a banner year in that 
our educational television station, 
WMVS-TV, will be on the air in just 
a few months more. It will also be a 
period in which we will have to move 
forward in making further physical | 
accommodations available to the 
growing population of students de- 
manding service. 


I take this first opportunity to tell 
you that I deeply appreciate the 
Ship’s Citation which was given to 
me in Philadelphia and also the watch 
which accompanied it. The watch 
particularly will be a daily reminder 
of my association with the fine men 
on the committee that made this 
award to me this year. Although this 
will be my final year in my present 
position, I expect that in years to 
come I will get around to see some 
of the younger men often and to 
renew my acquaintanceships. 


i hope that if your own work brings 
you up this way sometime, you will 
drop in to get a new look at our in- 
stitution. We think some innovations 
are coming with our new building 
that should prove intriguing to other 
administrators who will have build- 
ings to construct in their own cities.— 
WILLIAM F. RAscHeE, Director, Mil- 
waukee Vocational and A duit Schools. 


* * * 


I CERTAINLY want to congratulate 
you on the September issue of the 
JOURNAL. A Day at AVA is a fine 
feature and I’m sure it was particu- 
larly good to have this JOURNAL ready 
for distribution at the “57 Conven- 
tion. Although I am no longer with 
AVA daily, I keep up a helpful 
knowledge of what is going on 
through my monthly magazines. — 
Nancy H. Kane, Assistant Editor, 
American Historical Review. 


* * * 


I RECEIVED one Journal in Phila- 
delphia, another when I returned 
home. I was particularly impressed | 
with this issue—it was full of fine 
news coverage.—CHARLES W. HILL, 
Associate Professor, Agricultural Ed- 
ucation, University of Iowa. 


SEE the NEW 
1957-58 Models 


of the 


FRAZEE-BEDELL SERIES 
of automotive books 


— Edition 
AUTOMOTIVE 
ENGINES— 
Maintenance 
& Repair 


$5.95 = 
1. 


| Includes an up-to-date new chapter on 
| foreign engines. 


| 
| 


TRACTORS 
AND 
CRAWLERS 
$7.50 





Fills the gap in vo-ag and automotive 
education. 


‘Other Frazee-Bedell Texts 


. Automotive Brakes and Power 
Transmission Systems $6.95 


4. Automotive Collision Work $6.95 
Electrical Systems $6.25 
Fuel and — 

$6.95 
$5.25 


. Automotive 

. Automotive 
Systems aes 

. Automotive Fendamnentela:. 

. Automotive Maintenance onl 
Trouble Shooting _. $5.95 

. Automotive Suspension, Steer- 
ing & Wheel Alignment $5.75 

FREE EXAMINATION 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY | 
Dpt. W302, 848 E. 58th Street | 
Chicago 37, Ill. | 
Please send me on-approval copies of books | 
| encircled below: | 
| tf 1 2 & & 8 6 7 82 
| After as long as thirty days examination, | | 
| agree to either return them, with no further 
| obligation, or remit—less educator’s discount. | 


! Name .- 

| Subject/Position __. 
‘| School 

| School Address __. 






































































The Journal Salutes 


MINNESOTA 


“Hail to Thee” 













INNESOTA, which celebrates 
M its statehood centennial in 
1958, is best known as the 
Land of 10,000 Lakes, or Land of 
Sky-Blue Waters. Its title could just 
as appropriately be the land of 
golden butter, land of sweet corn or 
iron mining, Christmas tree land, 
playground of the nation, home of 
the Mayo Clinic, or any one of a 
dozen other descriptions. Diversifica- 
tion is the essence of Minnesota’s 
charm and strength. 

Visitors to Minnesota are invari- 
ably surprised when they learn of the 
variety of products manufactured in 
the North Star state—its diversified 
agricultural productivity and recrea- 
tional opportunities, its changing 
scenic panorama, and its cultural 
and scientific accomplishments. 

Minnesota manufacturers turn out 
981 different categories of products. 
Within these categories, thousands 
upon thousands of different items 
are produced, from abrasives to awn- 
ings, paper to post hole diggers, sau- 
sages to scientific instruments. Its 
processing adds $1.6 billion to the 
worth of the original raw materials 

Minnesota’s agricultural activity 
embraces a multi-million dollar dairy 
business, grain farming operation, 
livestock production, as well as truck 
gardening and specialties as diverse 
as wild rice pancake mix and apart- 
ment-size turkeys. Cash farm receipts 
for 1955 were $1,208,070,000. 


FOREST PRODUCTS are also big 
business. After the decline of Minne- 
sota’s fabulous loggind industry of 
the late 19th century, paper pulp, 


Christmas trees, plywood, insulation, 
match sticks and fuel wood become 
important to Minnesota’s economy. 
Today, forest products bring a greater 
monetary return than in the heyday 
of the logging industry. Receipts to- 
taled $180,332,000 for 1955. 

Another industry, Minnesota’s 
famous iron mining, is the backbone 
of northern Minnesota’s economy. 
(The state can boast the largest open 
pit mine in the world). This indus- 
try’s production totaled $499,357,- 
000 in 1955. 

Minnesotans are justifiably proud 
of their industrial and agricultural 
accomplishments—first in the nation 
in the production of butter, sweet 
corn processed, iron ore production, 
and many other items—second in dry 
milk production, oats, soybeans for 
beans, and turkey growing—third in 
corn, flax, green peas for processing, 
chickens raised, eggs and milk. 

As for the scenery—it changes re- 
freshingly from border to border, 
east to west, north to south. The 
rugged wilderness of northern Min- 
nesota has lured the adventurer, the 
hunter, the fisherman, for centuries, 
and today the tired businessman finds 
the cool green stillness of the north 
far more effective than tranquillizers. 

The manicured, rolling farm lands 
of central, southern, and western 
Minnesota give way to majestic river 
bluffs and the picturesque Hiawatha 
Valley along the eastern border near 
the Mississippi River. 

The southwest corner offers the 
historic Pipestone quarries, once the 
sacred ground of Indians who sought 
stone for peace pipes. The northwest 
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with its rich, fertile Red River val. 
ley gives the world potatoes, grains, 
beet sugar and many other farm prod. 
ucts. 


AND EVERYWHERE in the state, 
sky-tinted lakes, and scenic rivers 
punctuate the countryside. The tour- 
ist can enjoy boating, swimming, fish- 
ing, hunting, air-conditioned sum- 
mers, invigorating winters, skiing, 
and visits to historic sites. This js 
the land where the Sioux and Chip. 
pewa Indians ruled, fought, and 
lived until the invasion of the white 
man, and where the legendary giant, 
Paul Bunyan, tramped the country- 
side with his Blue Ox, Babe. Today, 
Minnesota enjoys a $300,000,000 
annual tourist industry. 

Today, intensive effort is being 
directed toward greater industrial ex- 
pansion and economic diversification. 
An abundant water supply is in the 
state’s favor. So is the strength and 
ingenuity of its youth. 

Minnesota’s young people are 
among the healthiest, best educated, 
and most resourceful in the nation. 
This statement is based on the fact 
that they have the lowest percentage 
of selective service rejects on intelli- 
gence tests, that Minnesotans as a 
whole have the third highest life ex- 
pectancy, and that the industrialists 
of many states praise the intelligence 
and skills of Minnesota workers. 

Today, as modern Minnesotans 
stand on the threshold of their second 
century of statehood, they can point 
with pride to this illustrious heritage, 
and outstanding accomplishments. 
Better yet, they are secure in the 
knowledge that there is a tremendous 
potential still to be developed. 


THE YEAR 1958 will be one 
of deep historical significance. 
Throughout the coming year, Minne- 
sotans will tell their story of a century 
of achievement and of tomorrow's 
potential. The goal of the Centennial 
Celebration is to instill a deeper pride 
in all Minnesotans—to “sell Minne- 
sota to Minnesotans and to the rest 
of the nation.” 

Above all, Minnesota’s Centennial 
year will stress how all Minnesotans 
can work, play, and “live like kings” 
no matter how modest their means 
(90 per cent live within 10 miles of a 
recreational area) and how every 
Minnesotan is blessed with outstand- 
ing vocational opportunities. 
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Guidance and 
Counseling 
Services— 


the establishment of well defined 

guidance programs in many of 
the public schools. An attempt is 
ying made to establish these pro- 
mams and staff them with well qual- 
ified personnel. 

During the two year period from 
1954 to 1956, there has been an 86 
yer cent increase in the number of 
full-time counselors employed in the 
public schools of Minnesota. 

According to a recent doctoral 
study, the information occupational 
service of the guidance program 
was indicated as the strongest single 
service of the guidance function in 
the public schools. 

Most new buildings under con- 
struction are providing facilities for 
the guidance program. 

An attempt is being made to in- 
crease the counselor training facili- 
ties by the addition of two counselor 
trainers through reimbursement of 
the training institution from voca- 
tional funds. 


Tee IS A CONTINUING need for 


A SURVEY of all counseling person- 
nel has been made to determine coun- 
sling practices and training back- 
ground. Workshops and conferences 
have been held to assist counseling 
personnel in improving practices. 

Committees of counselors have 
been formed to develop sources of 
information for the improvement of 
guidance programs. 
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One of eight such centers, here is a typical area vocational school i 


n Minnesota 


Area Schools are the Answer! 


T THE PRESENT TIME, there are 
eight area vocational-technical 
schools in operation in Minne- 

sota. The State Law authorizing 
such schools was passed in 1945 with 
the proviso that such schools would 
be designated by the State Board of 
Vocational Education and assigning 
administrative authority to the school 
district in which the area vocational 
plant is located. 

While no state funds have been 
provided for building or equipment, 
aid has been furnished to the area 
school for the payment of tuition of 
both high school and post high 
school students. This aid is in addi- 
tion to the regular vocational reim- 
bursement aid. 


Minnesota with 84,000 square 
miles of territory needs more than 
eight area vocational-technical 
schools. Due to the fact that the state 
cannot create these schools but must 
wait for the local community to indi- 
cate its desire to be designated as an 
area vocational-technical school loca- 
tion, the process of getting sufficient 
coverage in the state is probably 
slower than where the schools can be 
created with 100 per cent state sup- 
port. 

IT HAS BEEN noted in Minne- 
sota that if adequate space and equip- 
ment are provided, area vocational 
schools have no difficulty in getting 
plenty of students for a full enroll- 
ment. It is also a fact that if an area 
school becomes established for a 
number of years, its reputation grows 
and students come from further away 
and go into employment in ever wid- 
ening circles. Before long, there is a 
waiting list of students who cannot be 
accommodated in the school and 
considerable pressure for increased 
building and facilities results. There 
is no doubt that the area vocational- 
technical school is the answer to 
the increasing need for technically 
trained people. 


W. D. Clapp, St. Paul Chamber of Com- 
merce President (pointing); Russell 
Hunsinger, department store executive; 
and Adolf Tobler, labor leader, admire 
a display developed by a coordinator. 
All area schools in Minnesota carry 
on similar public relations programs. 








The Program 


284 vocational agriculture depart- 
ments 

315 vocational agriculture teachers 
13,512 high school students enrolled 
2,150 young farmers enrolled 
11,700 adults attending classes 

16 new departments established each 
year for the past five years 

6 programs offered in area schools 
344 members of the Minnesota Voca- 
tioral Agriculture Instructors Ass’n. 
284 FFA chapters 

48 years of continuous vocational 
agriculture in Minnesota schools 
30,000 veterans of World War II and 
the Korean War with farm training 
2,700 veterans currently enrolled in 
152 classes 

88 per cent of Minnesota vo-ag de- 
partments with young farmer or adult 
programs or both 


fh 


Left, up-to-date farm mechanics instruction. Right, 








Some Distinguishing 
Features 


A state FFA Foundation 

A statewide Farm Management Service 
as part of the adult program 

The nation’s largest FFA livestock show 
at the Minnesota State Fair 


Twenty-five teachers with Master of 
Science degrees and 100 teachers work- 
ing toward an advanced professional 
degree 

A state FFA camp 

One hundred per cent membership of 
agriculture teachers in the Minnesota 
Vocational Agriculture Instructors Asso- 
ciation, NVATA and AVA 

A publication program in the agricul- 
ture teachers association including a 
reguizr 24 page magazine 

FFA Children’s Barnyard at the Minne- 
sota State Fair 


A well-balanced program of high 
school, young farmer and adult farmer 
education 


Continuing program reappraisal 
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learning how to maintain farm 


Minnesota farm boys learn how ‘o seleq 
good foundation breeding stock as part 
of their Future Farmer chapter pogram, 


Vocational 
Agriculture— 


The Challenge 
We Accept 


Increased mobility of farm people 


Increased specialized skills needed for 
farming 


Increased capital needed for begin. 
ning farmers 


Increased professional growth of agri- 
cultural education 


Increased need for school space te- 
quirements 


Research to improve our efforts 


Differences in the intellectual equip- 
ment of our students 


Use of scientific methods in achieving 
improvements 


The need to interpret our program to 
the public 


Growing needs and demands for 
young farmer and adult education 


The need for skills in business man- 
agement for the business of farming 


Increased need for farmers to under- 
stand and affect the marketing process 


hy 


dairy records. 
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Aerial view of the Vocational Division’s Here, diversified vocations club stu- 
FFA-FHA camp grounds, located in Su- dents participate in a window judging 
perior National Forest. Around 500 competition, a worthwhile experience. 
Future Farmers and Future Homemakers 
and 200 adult workshop enrollees enjoy 
ie ee oe as me these facilities annually:—300 acres of 
gaa i 7 ae forest area; a spring fed, 90-acre bass 
(eeup of the Main Lodge, FFA-FHA F104 Ioke, and buildings that include, 
‘amp, enjoyed by the Minnesota Future believe it or not, a Finnish bathhouse. 
4memakers and FFA boys annually. . 


Outgoing FHA officers review high- 
lights of their year in office with a skit 
presented at the state FHA meeting. 
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s University of Minnesota display of related, instruc- 
mal material was shown at a coordinators’ conference. 


vin Wirth, State Star Farmer, is pictured with his brother 

hard, and the rest of his family. Since their father’s | Minnesota’s state fair, the nation’s largest, features an 
cath, the boys have operated and managed their home FFA livestock show. Participating is this FFA boy who is 
im, meanwhile attending school and participating in FFA. trying to attract the judges’ attention with a prize pig. 
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rapidly changing pattern of dis- 

tribution is making its impact on 
Minnesota’s regional shopping centers 
as well as on the metropolitan areas. 

From typical iron range cities, such 
as Brainerd and Virginia, with popu- 
lations under 15,000, in the northern 
part of Minnesota, to trading hubs 
represented by Mankato and Roches- 
ter, with populations of from 20,000 
to 33,000, consumer buying and 
trading is a continually expanding 
business activity. The rural regions, 
lying within the trading area of many 
of Minnesota’s most progressive cities, 
have contributed much to the rapid 
development of these centers. This 
population increase is also evident in 
the St. Paul-Minneapolis metropolitan 
area and is accompanied by the titanic 
struggle between the loop versus the 
suburban shopping centers. 

The population increase, the fluid 
buying habits of the consumer and the 
changes in merchandising techniques 
clearly indicate that distributive edu- 
cation must look ahead. It must work 
with trade associations and distribu- 
tors in providing training to meet the 
needs of distributive occupations. Dis- 
tributive coordinators must provide 
facilities and leadership in progressive 
merchandising instruction which will 


[a DYNAMIC CHARACTER Of a 


DE Meets the Challenge of Change 


keep pace with the distributive renais- 
sance. This Minnesota will do. 

Attention is being given to occupa- 
tional flexibility, because it is very 
clear that distributive occupations will 
undergo many changes in the years 
ahead. Education in how to learn a 
job is as important as education for 
a job. Balance in training which in- 
cludes visual merchandising is needed 
to prepare for new duties. These are 
being stressed in 28 distributive and 
30 diversified occupations programs. 

Management institutes and supervi- 
sory training, cooperating with trade 
associations, are necessary to assist 
the “snowed-under” merchants to 
pool their intellectual resources in 
preparation for what is to come. Tech- 
niques of creative thinking, brain- 
storming, role playing and the like 
need to be utilized to provide distribu- 
tors with tools of thinking. 


MINNESOTA’S educational pattern 
is gearing itself to changing times with 
a lively coordinators’ association and 
an active state association of coopera- 
tive part-time clubs. 

Teamwork is our slogan. An ex- 
cellent relationship exists among the 
State Department, the University of 
Minnesota, local public schools and 
distributive occupations trade asso- 
ciations. While there is much that we 
would like to do that may not be ac- 
complished, we do look ahead. 


Business 


Education for 
Peak Efficiency 


HROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
Ticcey, business firms, both large 

and small, are finding it extreme- 
ly difficult to find qualified people to 
fill job vacancies on an ever-expand- 
ing industrial and office scene. Mil- 
lions of dollars are being spent to re- 
cruit people to fill openings that must 
be filled if a company is to operate at 
peak efficiency. This word “efficien- 
cy” is a pivotal point in the modern 
business office. The American Man- 
agement Association has emphasized 


Nicollet Avenue in Minneapolis, will 
look something like this in ten years. 
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that there is a 90 per cent factory ¢ 
ciency compared with only a 50 4 
cent office efficiency. 


This statement underlines the ng 
for a stepped up rate of output 
the business office. It is an invitatj 
for the business world of tomornd™ 
to step into the business world 
today. 









A NEW WORD has arisen in , 
economy today which frightens pg 
ple, is an enigma to others and 
savior to still others. That word 
automation. If the techniques 
automation had not evolved to th 
present practical state by this tin 
there would not be a sufficient labye"¢°Y 
force available to obtain the prod 
tion output now demanded, much lag 
the output that will be in demand 
the next 20 years. The ever incre Cc 
ing acceptance of integrated and ele 
tronic data processing machines a 
devices means that many office wor 
ers will soon be retrained or jobles 

Some of the business machines a 
equipment found in our offices todajg’>”. 
represent a transition between tim ode 
manual office operations of yesterdg aking 
and the fully automated office of ti xing 
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morrow. Many of our office maching ~s 
now call for a higher degree of manu ch Pe 
dexterity and, because of an increas¢ o : 
speed in the reaction time needed i’ ; 
operating these machines, a finer d nd CO! 
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gree of training in judgment is r 
quired. 

Our vocational system, as in t 
past, faces an interesting horizon+ 
an ever-changing, ever-enlarging 1¢ 
sponsibility to prepare adequately th 
thousands of students, both inexper 
enced and experienced, to fit into t 
world of today and tomorrow. 

Here in Minnesota the need is 4 
immediate one. We realize how quic 
ly the tomorrows can become ti 
todays and how the two elements 
time can become one with surprisit 
suddenness. Ten years ago autom 
tion and computors were something 
the distant future; today the two large 
est manufacturers of computors hav 
large plant operations in Minneso 
and are hiring thousands of peopl 

As our Minnesota firms, both larg 
and small, raise their sights to a mo 
streamlined and efficient operatio 
our vocational business teachers 
Minnesota and throughout the Unité 
States must and will accept the cha 
lenge—the challenge of change al 
modernization! 
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omemaking Education-- 


Contemporary, or Early American? 


OMEMAKING EDUCATION has 

come a long way since the first 

courses appeared in the school 
gram. But has it come far enough? 
hes it ring true? Are we, as home- 
king teachers, ambivalent in our 
king and action? Do we bring to 
: classroom values and practices 
ich were entirely appropriate at an 
lier day but which lack relevance 
w? Are we sometimes confused 
md confusing) as we try to sort out 
we aspects of our program which 
ve continuing values from those 
ih which we can dispense? Minne- 
a teachers ask these questions. 
Certain prevailing situations must 
uence choices and continually give 
iection to the program and to the 
neific courses. Preeminent influ- 


wes are listed on this page. 
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Minnesota teachers are working to- 
gether to meet these challenges. To- 


gether 


in an annual five day 


conference, planned by a committee 
elected by co-workers from their own 
districts . . . problems are studied and 


decisions made. Together .. . in 


a 


series of two day meetings . . . teach- 


ers in adult programs find ways 


to 


make work more meaningful . . . To- 
gether . . . at an annual spring meet- 
ing .. . first year teachers share ideas. 
Together . . . representatives of teach- 
er education departments plan for the 
improvement of undergraduate pro- 
grams. Together . . . members of the 
supervisory staff and teachers in Min- 
nesota move forward with the times. 

The Minnesota homemaking pro- 
gram has in the past decade increased 
in total departments 33 per cent; total 
enrollment 62 per cent; vocational de- 
partments 46 per cent; adult enroll- 
ments 43 per cent; FHA chapters 


432 per cent. 








INCREASED MOBILITY brings widely 
differing groups together in school and 
community and makes it imperative 
that teachers 


. . » find out what families aspire to 
and what they have to work with 


... interpret the homemaking program 
to show how it helps individuals, fami- 
lies, and communities 


... help pupils recognize and respect 
differences in homes and families 


YOUTHFUL MARRIAGES in 


many 
places challenge the teacher to 


... key teaching to a level attainable 
on the income young folks have 


. « « spend more time on a realistic 
consideration of relationships 


. « « give more time to the study of 
child care and development 


EMPLOYMENT OUTSIDE THE HOME of 
increasing bers of h kers 
requires 





. . . thinking through the musts and 
mays of homemaking 


-.. emphasis on the analysis and prac- 
tice of good management 


- « + increased offerings in non-class 
adult education 


RAPID CHANGES in equipment and 
household lies d d that 


. . teachers be up-to-the-minute with 
information 





. .« homemaking departments provide 
a wide variety of materials and equip- 
ment in a range appropriate to the 
community 


. + pupils of all ages be helped to use 
the materials creatively and efficiently 








Today 
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Industrial Arts Min 
progr: 

Is on the Move In tl 
greater 

. the number of industrial arts Acce 
teachers has more than doubled in Adapt2 
ten years. — 

. . fifty new departments organized s a 
in the past five years. chang 

. . . fifty-nine per cent of secondary _ 
school boys (grades 7 through 12) cr 
are enrolled in industrial arts ead 


classes—66 per cent of ninth grade 
boys. 

. . total enrollment in industrial arts 
classes is 40 per cent higher than 
five years ago. 

the average Minnesota high 
. , a. school has two industrial arts in- 
Student Craftsmen’s Fairs, organized in structors, although more than half 
















A concentrated workshop, combi 


cooperation with local merchants, were the departments in the state are — with Minnesota’s natural attractions ‘ 
held in seven state regions last year. one-man departments. one project of an area teachers’ ¢ 


GRASS ROOTS STIMULATION OPERATION BOOTSTRAP 













Industrial arts teacher clubs have been organized in Minnesota industrial arts teachers are proving th 
Minnesota for more than 20 years. Presently there the best way to generate a program of self-evaluatio 
are 12 groups representing all sections of the state. and improvement is to have it bubble up from th 

State supervisory officials have found the “‘club idea” bottom rather than drip down from the top. 
an excellent way to obtain group discussion of common A state-wide “Committee of 20” has been at wor 
problems, to introduce new curriculum ideas, and to establishing criteria and developing checklists which wi 
provide interstimulation among the teachers in an area. help industrial arts teachers “take a look” at themselve 

Local clubs sponsor workshops, hold informal dis- This ambitious undertaking is aimed at studying objec MI 
cussion meetings, promote special projects of interest to tives of industrial arts, administrative understanding we 
their area, and help new teachers get acquainted. course offerings, instructional programs, physical plan Po 

Each teachers’ club sends representatives to the state schedule arrangements, and enrollments, instructional -30 
executive council of the Minnesota Industrial Arts Asso- _ staff, programs of evaluation, and safety. an 
ciation which meets at least three times each year to con- Pilot studies have been carried on in eight schools -2,9 
sider statewide projects and problems. The committee will soon have final materials ready. pd 









The abstract photograph at the left 
exemplifies the experimental attitude of 
the Minnesota Design Research Team, a 
group of graduate students banded to- 
gether to learn more about design prob- 
lems and, also, raise design standards. 











In Minnesota, as elsewhere, industrial 
arts, electricity and electronics are 
receiving increased attention. The il!us- 
tration at right shows the demonstra- 
tion area in a new laboratory at one of 
the state’s teacher training institutions. 
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Frontiers Unlimited for T & I 


Minnesota’s T & I educators have an eye to the future. Today’s good 
programs will not necessarily be suitable or adequate for tomorrow. 

In the recent decade the employment figures show decided trends to 
geater totals in the skilled crafts and the industrial and technical occupations. 

Accelerating change confronts T & I education throughout the state. 
Adaptations in existing courses and appropriate new offerings to pace tech- 
nological advances are being established. 

Sharp focus and prompt action bring T & I programs into line with the 
changing and new demands of the day. Quick re-appraisal and adjustment 
reflect the sensitive spirit of Minnesotans to the direction of industry and the 
challenge of fresh opportunities in education. 

T & I educators mean to hold the prestige of their programs and expand 
the advantages and bright future of living and serving in bountiful Minnesota. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE MAJOR OCCUPATIONS 
1910, 1955, AND PROJECTED 1975 
PERCENT OF TOTAL WORKERS ENGAGED IN EACH FIELD 





PERCENT 
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MINNESOTA HAS 


-Eight area vocational schools and technical institutes 

-Twenty vocational departments in secondary schools 

-30 centers (cities) throughout Minnesota offering programs 

-3,725 students (high school and post secondary) enrolled for day preparatory classes. 
-10,618 adults attending evening extension classes 

-2,914 adults receiving instruction from itinerant (circuit) teachers in remote cente:s 
-57 crafts, trades, technical occupations, and industrial fields included in offerings 
—Dunwoody Industrial Institute, a privately endowed non-profit, tax-exempt, industrial 
trade technical school, enrolling 1,549 young men in day courses and providing 
instruction to 2,850 adults and apprentices in part-time, evening and extension 
classes 


Air Conditioning: drafting, calculation, Electronics: This must cover controls, 
and specifications are part of training. automation, and instrumentation, too! 
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Atomic Reactor: Power Plant for 1960 





ANTICIPATED 
OPPORTUNITIES! 


@ Automation and Instrumentation— 
Bearing on Occupations and Job De- 
mands. 

Decentralization of Industry—Extent 
and Effect on Training. 

Mobility of Workers—Placement in 
Regional and Local Employment. 
Goodwill of Industry and Labor— 
Frequent Participation in Program 
Evaluation and Changes. 

School Space Availability—Increased 
Use of School Facilities for Confer- 
ences, Seminars, Clinics. 

Career Day Participation—Fully In- 
form School People and Youth About 
T&I Offerings. 

Stucent Attitudes, Wo-k Habits—Em- 
phasize Successful Employee Person- 
ality Patterns in Various Jobs. 
Realistic Exploratory Experiences— 
Include Industry Visitations and Film 
Presentations With Pre-Vocational 
and Industrial Arts. 

TV and Motion Picture Publicity— 
Promote T&I Course Values for 
Youth and Adults. 

Expand In-Service Staff Training— 
Require Periodic Professional 
Courses, Workshops, Clinics, and Re- 
fresher or New Employment Expe- 
riences. 

itinerant or Circuit Teachers—Iso- 
lated Apprentices and Remote Area 
Groups Want Services. 

Graduation Ceremonies — Improve 
Status of T & I Instruction and Grad- 
uates With Certificates, Awards, Ban- 
quets, and Official Sanction and Rec- 
ognition. 

Foremanship and Management Train- 
ing—Help Leaders of Industry and 
Relate T & I Functions to Their Fields. 
Research to Explore and Confirm— 
Subject Program Planning and Re- 
sults to Scientific Study. 

Close Attention to Previous Schooling 
—Teachers and Officials Need Infor- 
mation on Basic Education and Per- 
sonality Qualifications for Success in 
T&I. 

Industry Help in Staff Replacements 
—Request Industry to Loun Qualified 
Personnel as Instructors for One or 
Two Years. 

Late Afternoon or Four-Hour Shifts— 
Permit Students Flexible Scheduling 
to Provide Opportunity for Earning 
While Learning. 

Higher Salaries — Provide Induce- 
ments and Incentives to Obtain and 
Hold Qualified T & I Staff. 


























by Jack M. Taylor 


HE NATURAL ENTHUSIASM of 
"Tinticr high school students pro- 

vides a great challenge for to- 
day’s educational programs. The 
teacher’s response should be a con- 
stant examination of what he is now 
doing, so that this enthusiasm may be 
channelled into the desired changes in 
the student. 


In industrial arts the key that un- 
locks the door for these “desirable 
changes” is the project. Too often a 
particular project may be highly re- 
spected by the instructor, but the 
value of the project is wasted on a 
semi-enthusiastic learner. The proj- 
ect must not only have the desired 
educational value; it must have genu- 
ine student appeal. 


Dewey said: “Experience has 
shown that when children have a 
chance at physical activity which 
brings their natural impulses into 
play, going to school is a joy, man- 
agement is less of a burden, and 
learning is easier.” 


THE BOOMERANG is a “fun” 
project that covers many instructional 
leads from joints to geography. The 
savage tribes of Australia, Northeast 
Africa, India, and the Hopi Indians 
of Arizona are some of the primitive 
people who make and use them. One 
design element has unlimited possi- 
bilities. By keeping the air-foil or 
blade shape in retrospect the boyd of 
the boomerang can be altered with 
pleasant effects without affecting its 
flight. 
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—Planning 
—Layout 


—Use 


of Tools 


—Finish 
—Average 


There are two types of boomer- 
angs; the return and the no-return. 

The no-return is used for hunting 
and war. The return is used chiefly 
for amusement. The members of 
these tribes throw the no-return or 
war boomerang a distance of 500 
feet to inflict fatal wounds on an 
enemy. 


The return or amusement type can 
be thrown as far as 400 feet. This 
depends, of course, on the design of 
the boomerang, skill, and strength, 
This project has great appeal to the 
usual boy’s sense of fun. He plans 
and builds it with great enthusiasm. 

MANY EDUCATORS believe that 
the educational values of organizing 
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@ « planning work are as important as 
Executing it. There are a number of 
@ obvious educational benefits that ac- 
cue when the student plans his own 
@ project. Pre-determined procedures 
ty teachers relative to planning are 
often difficult for the student to un- 
derstand and may even confuse him. 
This results in losing the student’s 
@ aterest. 

A planning sheet might include 
@ 00m for a sketch, squares or dots as 
a guide for the sketch, a bill of ma- 
trials, tools to be used, and a place 
@ (or the student to briefly list the steps 
tesessary to complete the project. 
Approval before the student starts 
work gives the teacher the opportu- 
tity to review the work plan and to 
offer guidance and assistance with 
those aspects of the project with 
which the student is not familiar; such 
% tools, materials and equipment. 
The author’s students are provided 
with a plan sheet dittoed on quadrille 
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paper for making such plans of work. | 
The Student’s Planning Book by Bay- | 
singer and Silvius provides the forms | 


that students need.1 


In the beginning it may be desir- | 
able to exclude some aspects of plan- | 


ning or it may be necessary for the 
instructor to assist the student with 
some parts of planning. But the stu- 
dent can always assist with some 
phase of project planning. The ex- 
tent of teacher assistance is deter- 
mined by the student’s maturity, abil- 
ities, and knowledge. 


NUMEROUS STUDIES have been 
made on evaluating or grading proj- 
ects. Many suggested systems for 
marking are reported. Some ex- 
tended and laborious details involve 
charts, numbers and symbols that 
most industrial arts teachers on the 
secondary level fail to find time to 
use. Time is an essential commodity 
in today’s activity curriculum; for 
this reason project grading is an im- 
portant teaching responsibility that 
must be done well and quickly. 

There are those who understand 
that this is a problem and are 
attempting to do something construc- 
tive about it. Shriver L. Coover at- 
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tempts to do this in How to Grade 
Your Sketch by displaying measuring 
sticks or various examples of good 
to poor workmanship.? The student 
and the instructor would refer to 
these measuring sticks for determin- 
ing the grade. There is much merit 
in this method, and it has possibilities 
in other areas. 

To facilitate grading projects the 
author uses a rubber stamp tailored 
to include the points believed essen- 
tial in grading projects. All points 
are not necessarily used in every case, 
but those that are considered are 
averaged for any particular project. 
This stamp might be registered on 
the project, the planning sheet, the 
plans, or the student’s record card. 


1Gerald B. Baysinger and G. Harold 
Silvius, The Student’s Planning Book for 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Classes. 
(Princeton, New Jersey: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc., third edition, 1950.) 


2Coover, Shriver L—How to Grade 
Your Sketch. McGraw-Hill Book Co.., 
1955. 
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“WE HAVEN'T SOLVED THE FARM PROBLEM; WE'VE SCATTERED ‘:T" 





Lest we forget — 


F Ep Bass is characteristic of your 

organization, its functions and 

ideals—and I am sure he is—then 
the youth of America is in good hands 
and the future security and prosperity 
of our great country are assured. Few 
groups are doing more to build the 
income, raise the level of living, and 
lighten the load of labor than your 
organization. 


You have added to the attractive- 
ness of country life on a hundred 
fronts and, at long last, your efforts 
are tending to keep a large and pros- 
perous and dignified population in 
agriculture. Thereby, you are making 
a vast contribution toward the pres- 
ervation of our competitive free en- 
terprise system upon which this re- 
public has grown great. 


Your research and _ educational 
programs have made it possible for 
our nation with only six per cent of 
the world’s population and six per 
cent of the world’s land area to grind 
out an industrial production equal to 
all the rest of the world combined. 
We could not have the cars, the steel, 
the electric power, ships, coal, oil, 
houses, radios, bathtubs, running 
water, clothing, and the recreational 
facilities we now possess if one-half, 
or one-third, of our working force 
were engaged in agriculture insteaa 
of only one-ninth as it is today. This 
has distinguished our democracy and 
brought us world-wide renown. 


THERE HAVE BEEN two basic 
characteristics of the American na- 
tion. First has been the steady in- 
crease in population and, second, the 
constant movement of the people. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER 


Prior to the War Between the States, 
the population doubled every 25 
years, and the people moved con- 
stantly to the west. After that tragic 
conflict, the conquest of the nation 
continued, but migration turned more 
and more toward the cities. Mean- 
while, growth in population continued 
to skyrocket. 

By the end of the first World War 
migration to the west except to 
Pacific Coast cities had ceased. But 
farm and village youth continued to 
flock in ever-increasing hordes to the 
cities looking for opportunity. The 
movement from farm to factory 
gained momentum during World War 
II and has continued unabated since 
hostilities ceased. 

Stated another way, in 1830 about 
90 per cent of the people of the 
United States lived on farms. It took 
nine families living on the farm to 
produce enough food and fiber to 
feed and clothe themselves, and one 
family living in town. But as we 
learned through scientific research 
and universal education to make “two 
blades of grass grow where one grew 
before” we improved our breeding, 
feeding and managing practices; 
built our transportation, refrigeration 
and storage facilities; mechanized and 
electrified our farms. It became pos- 
sible for fewer and fewer people living 
on the land to feed and clothe more 
and more people living in cities. By 
1900 just 42 per cent of the popula- 
tion were farmers. And today, less 
than 13 per cent of our people live on 
the land. Some economists estimate 
that eventually we shall level off with 
perhaps six percent of our people in 
agriculture! 

















THIS CONSTANTLY | diminish.” 
ing farm population, however, in no_ 
way reflects the economic importance | 
of agriculture in the modern era. A 
great new concept of the business of 
farming has grown up in recent years.” 
Called “agribusiness,” it encompass- | 
es the vast variety of off-the-farm/ 
activities associated with food and) 
fiber production that once were han-| 
died on the farm. It includes farm) 
production items—machinery, plant! 
food, petroleum products and pesti- | 
cides—which the farmer buys today | 
and which were largely produced on | 
the farms of yesteryear. It embraces | 
the processing and merchandising of | 
farm products—meat packing, the! 
canning industry, and the grocery | 
business. 


Of the 62 million gainfully em-J 
ployed in this country today, six mil- 
lion manufacture and sell farm pro- | 
duction supplies, 10 million work on 
the farm producing crops, meat and | 
milk, and another nine million proc- 
ess and distribute farm products. | 
Thus, the business of farming employs 
40 per cent of the workers of the | 
United States. In our food and fiber 
economy, two persons are employed 
off-the-farm for each one on-the- 
farm. 


As a Virginia farmer said to me 
sometime ago, “We haven’t solved | 
the farm problem; we’ve just scat- | 
tered it!” 


Almost every efficiency that has 
come to American agriculture in the | 
past century has been reflected in 
displaced workers. The displaced | 


population has left the farm and 
moved to town to build our cities, to 
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work in shops, factories and offices, 
and make this the greatest industrial 
nation in the world. The strength 
and security and high standard of 
living of our great country—of which 
we are all so proud—have been built 
upon an ever-increasing efficiency in 
agriculture to which this group has 
made a major contribution. 

But I sometimes wonder if we have 
been wise as a nation in our failure 
to recognize the farmer and his fam- 
ily as the bedrock of our social and 
economic structure and to reward 
them for the great contribution they 
have made to the American way of 
life. Instead, we have permitted our 
best boys and girls to be drawn from 
our farms into our cities, like moths 
to a flame, in quest of opportunity— 
higher wages, shorter working ours, 
a better standard of living, ard other 
advantages held out to them by a 
pampered city civilization. 

As we have fed these young veople 
into our cities for generations, they 
have carried with them a conserva- 
tive philosophy of government, an ap- 
preciation of our capitalistic system. 
This has been our only hedge against 
the “isms” that are rocking our social 
and economic edifice today from 
within and without. And I view 
with alarm this constantly narrowing 
base of rugged individualism which is 
the American farmer. An efficient, 
dynamic agriculture has been the ful- 
crum upon which the American econ- 
omy has balanced for a century. 

And this, it seems to me, is the 
real challenge to the educator of to- 
morrow: How can we re-orient our 
research and re-dedicate our teaching 
techniques to better living on the 
land? How can we make agriculture 
more profitable and rural life richer 
and more satisfying? Must every effi- 
ciency you give the farmer obliterate 
opportunity in agriculture for his sons 
and daughters? I don’t think so. 
Can’t we find a way whereby labor- 
saving devices and better farm prac- 
tice can provide the farmer with the 
traditional American 40-hour week; 
allow him and his family time for cul- 
tural, recreational and educational 
development? Or must the farm op- 
erator continue to work from “can to 
can’t” to compete in the economic 
tug-of-war? 

There must be some way to pre- 
serve the family-type farm with its 
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THE FARMER IS TOO IMPORTANT TO BE GROUND INTO OBLIVION 


from the address presented by 
PAUL D. SANDERS 

Editor, The Southern Planter 

at the 1957 AVA Convention 





astronomical impact on the stability 
of our society, make it possible for 
the little man to find part-time em- 
ployment in industry, ccitinue to live 
in the open country, enjoy a stand- 
ard of living comparable to his city 
cousin, one with which the wealth of 
our great country should generously 
endow us all. The farmer is too im- 
portant to the economic and cultural 
life of the nation to be ground into 
oblivion between the upper and 
nether millstones of labor and in- 
dustry. 

There is something about living in 
the open country, working with lfiv- 
ing things, that builds character and 
fortitude in a people. The groves and 
vineyards were the Saviour’s first 
temples. It was there He preached 
some of His most eloquent sermons. 

We are not going to gain all hap- 
piness and all satisfaction by crowd- 
ing all of our people into congested 
cities with the tenement sections, 
crime, social unrest and juvenile de- 
linquency. Happiness is more than 
prosperity. It has to do with a set of 
values and a way of life. And there 
are no people on the face of God’s 
green earth who have mastered the 
art of good living like country people 
in prosperous times... . 


THE ECONOMIC strength and 
security of this republic are en- 
twined with the moral fibre of its citi- 
zens. The resourcefulness, dogged 
determination, and Christian charac- 
ter of our country people have helped 
to make America strong in peace and 
invincible in time of war. 

One of the legends of Hercules tells 
of his wanderings in boastful power, 
posing as a kind of international 
heavy-weight wrestling champion — 
all comers welcomed and no holds 
barred. He ran into a strange person 
from the rural areas whose name was 
Antaeus. Hercules threw this oppo- 
nent with little trouble, but Antaeus 
bounced up with redoubled strength. 
Hercules threw the stranger again, 
and once more Antaeus manifested 
that amazing renewal of power. Sus- 
picious now, Hercules held his power- 
ful antagonist up off the ground and 





the strength of Antaeus waned and 
died. 

There is presumed to be a central 
core of truth, or moral, in these an- 
cient Greek legends. Antaeus was the 
son of Mother Earth; as long as he 
could make contact with her, his vital- 
ity was not only assured but en- 
hanced. 

The moral is that human beings 
are all the kindred of Antaeus, the 
children of a kindly soil. From it we 
derived strength. So long as we, as 
a nation, kee; our feet on the ground 
and our roots in the soil, our form 
of government is safe and our way of 
life secure. But cut us off from con- 
tact with the Good Earth and, like 
Antaeus, we wither and fade away. 


AMERICAN 6eagriculture is the 
biggest privately owned business 
in the world—4'% million small, 
competitive establishments scattered 
in every nook and corner of this great 
land in which we live, representing 
the last stronghold of our competitive 
free-enterprise system. Farmers have 
$170 billion invested in land, build- 
ings and equipment. The farmer is a 
capitalist. He invests his money in 
buildings, land and livestock. He em- 
ploys labor. He pays taxes on his 
operations. And his success or failure, 
like any other business man, is de- 
pendent upon management skills. 


Farm boys and girls learn early in 
life that by hard work and sacrifice 
one succeeds. They realize that it is 
“root little pig or die hungry;” that by 
one’s own efforts one lives and not 
by largesse from the public till. They 
are partners in the farm business. 
They feel the pride of ownership and 
the responsibility of service. They 
learn early that “the laws of nature 
are just but terrible and there is no 
weak mercy in them.” 


Agriculture has shifted from a rus- 
tic way of life to a highly technical 
business, requiring great skill in pro- 
duction and marketing, and enormous 
quantities of goods and services for 
successful operation. Capital require- 
ments are fantastic. Behind each 
worker in agriculture, over 14 years 
of age, the farmer has invested 
$20,565. The comparable figure for 
manufacturing is $4,399. Yet the 
average hourly wage for workers en- 
gaged in agriculture is 70 cents and 
in manufacturing, $1.98. 
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FAMILY LIFE IS THE FOUNDATION OF OUR FORM OF GOVERNMENT 


THE AMERICAN FARMER is 
the most efficient worker in the world. 
Farm productivity has increased at an 
average rate of 41/4 percent a year 
for a staggering 45 percent gain in 
the last 10 years. 


We will have 25 percent more 
people to feed in the United States 
within the next 25 years and fewer 
people on farms to do the job. This 
means more mechanization in agri- 
culture, and further industrialization 
to grind out the goods and services 
required for our constantly growing 
population and rapidly rising level of 
living. It does not necessarily mean, 
in my opinion, greater growth of al- 
ready over-crowded, congested met- 
ropolitan areas that are showing 
symptoms of economic stagnation. 


Urban centers of the United States 
are becoming obsolete in many 
ways. Traffic strangulation; spread- 
ing slums; bankrupt mass transporta- 
tion systems; inadequate schools, 
parks, hospitals, water supplies and 
sewers; air pollution; the flight to un- 
prepared suburbs; and aggravated 
social frictions are symptoms of a 
developing situation of dramatic seri- 
ousness to the welfare of the Ameri- 
can people. As we complete slum 
clearance projects in congested areas, 
others are spawned in the suburbs. 


Maybe our country can gain some- 
thing of richness by looking back- 
ward as well as forwards; by striving 
to breathe the breath of economic 
life into the rural community; by the 
establishment of industrial plants in 
small towns and villages and farming 
areas across the nation to tap the rich 
reservoir of underemployed farm la- 
bor. This would keep a large and 
prosperous population in the hinter- 
land with all of its manifold bless- 
ings, and preserve our rural heritage. 
Maybe the part-time farmer has a 
permanent place in our society. 


WHERE HAVE WE BEEN derelict 
in our failure to impress the populace 
with the importance of agriculture? 
The farmer is the producer of the 
essentials of life—food, fiber and 
wood for homes and offices. He is the 
custodian of the nation’s soils—our 
basic resource. The farm family has 
for generations been the source of re- 
plenishing population for our cities. 
Yet we have failed to recognize and 
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reward the farmer and the agricul- 
tural scientist whose accomplishments 
have enabled us to become the best 
fed nation on earth with a sizable 
surplus for export to less fortunate 
peoples across the seas. 

And in this connection, on the 
walls of the Hanover County Court 
House, in Virginia, not far from 


. where I live, hang a score of beauti- 


ful oil portraits of famous men of 
that county. Hanging there is Patrick 
Henry, “the forest-born Demosthe- 
nes,” whose oratory moved the 
American colonists to arms and inde- 
pendence. There is Henry Clay, “the 
mill boy of the Slashes,” three times 
the nominee of his party for the Presi- 
dency of the United States who finally 
found consolation in “I had rather be 
right than President!” 


There is the eloquent parson, 
Samuel Davies, founder of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Virginia. He was 
later President of Princeton Univer- 
sity. The portrait of Dr. Henry Rose 
Carter hangs there—scholar, scien- 
tist, humanitarian, who assisted 
Walter Reed in his discoveries on the 
mosquito as the carrier of yellow 
fever. Admiral Hilary P. Jones, com- 
mander-in-chief of the U. S. Fleet and 
naval advisor at the Geneva Confer- 
ence on Armaments, has a place. I 
could run the entire gamut, but rep- 
resented in this rare collection are 
lawyers, judges, soldiers, scholars, 
men of fame and fortune. Almost to 
a man, these immortal Virginians 
sprang from the soil and owned and 
operated some of the best farms in 
Hanover County. Yet not one of 
them is honored because he was a 
farmer! 

In 1944, I had the high honor to 
serve as chairman of a national com- 
mittee to publicize Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s contribution to agriculture. Jef- 
ferson was the foremost farmer and 
agricultural scientist of his day. When 
I went to Washington to accept my 
commission, I walked down into 
Potomac Park to view that magnifi- 
cent monument of Jefferson, hoping 
to find some agricultural quotation 
with which to keynote my publicity 
campaign in the press, on the radio 
and in the movies. But I was shocked 
and chagrined to find no reference to 
argiculture, the farmer or country life 
in the elegant Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial. 


BEFORE agriculture gains economic 
equality with other groups, must 
we not first recognize the farmer 
and agricultural scientist officially? 
Of what other major group in Ameri- 
ca can it be said, “If you are to gain 
fame and fortune, receive the plaudits 
of your fellowman, yes, have your 
picture hang on the courthouse wall, 
you must seek success elsewhere?” 


We should never forget the early 
settlers who came to our salubrious 
shores. They sank their roots deep 
into our rich loam and red clay soil. 
They made peace with nature. They 
felt somehow that agriculture was a 
superior type of economic endeavor; 
that a man could be a farmer and also 
a gentleman. They worked to dignify 
and glorify country life to accent the 
“culture” in agriculture. They pre- 
ferred being rather than becoming, 
gracious living to the accumulation of 
great riches. 


This is reflected in their well pro- 
portioned homes, good manners and 
fine family life. Family life is the 
foundation of our form of government 
and anything that affects family life 
strikes at the very base of our democ- 
racy. Family life is breaking down in 
our big cities where both the man and 
his wife of economic necessity must 
work. It finds its greatest develop- 
ment on the farm. 


Woven into this pattern of good 
living through the years has been that 
golden thread of tolerance and under- 
standing; of mercy, pity and humility; 
that religious philosophy of life as 
enshrined in the Holy Record. These 
are virtues, my friends, in which this 
nation, and indeed, the world are 
desperately poor today. 


And that is my plea to you on this 
occasion. Let’s strive to breathe the 
breath of economic life into the rural 
community; keep a large and prosper- 
ous population on farms and in vil- 
lages and in small towns; reforest our 
timber lands; shift to an animal agri- 
culture to conserve our soils and up- 
grade the diets of our people; convert 
our eroded rundown hillsides into 
verdant pastures with “cattle grazing 
upon a thousand hills.” 


If we can do these things, we shall 
be in a position to render that service 
to democracy and to humanity, at 
home and abroad, for which God 
made us strong and great! 
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Something new has been added 


—to Business Education 


HE EARLY PROGRAM (the last 
[ovat of the 19th century) of 

business education in our high 
schools might be characterized as 
training in bookkeeping, penmanship, 
and arithmetic. With the beginning of 
the 20th century, shorthand and type- 
writing became popular additions to 
the high school training programs 
preparing young people for the busi- 
ness Office. 


By the latter part of the first half 
of the 20th century, schools began 
giving formal training in preparing 
students for retailing careers in what 
has become generally known as the 
distributive education program. Con- 
siderable attention also was being 
given to providing high school stu- 
dents with courses in general business 
which served three major purposes. 
First, to give such information and 
training about business and business 
services that would be useful to all 
people, regardless of their future oc- 
cupation or profession, in carrying on 
effectively daily business activities 
related to their personal lives. Sec- 
ond, to give every student as a future 
citizen that training which will pro- 
vide an understanding of the nation’s 
economy. Third, to give specific busi- 
ness understandings that are an essen- 
tiol part of a vocational training pro- 
gram. Such subjects as general busi- 
ness (often called introduction to 
business) for ninth and tenth grade 
students, and for eleventh and twelfth 
grade students the subjects of busi- 
ness law and consumer business edu- 
cation were widely taught as the 
mid-point of the 20th century was 
reached. 


MANY OF THE larger city high 
schools had introduced some training 
on office machines other than the 
typewriter before World War II. In 
many schools it was a _ semester 
course, for grade twelve students, con- 
sisting of a very limited amount of 
training (acquaintanceship) on a few 
of the simpler types of office ma- 
chines such as adding, duplicating 
and voice transcription machines. 
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As we have moved into the second 
half of the 20th century, office ma- 
chine training has broadened as busi- 
ness offices have added greatly to the 
number and types of machines being 
used. Many large city high schools 
now provide training programs of 
two years on office machines. This 
broadened program provides the stu- 
dent with acquaintanceship training 
on several machines and a high de- 
gree of skill on two or three ma- 
chines. Such training will include, in 
addition to the simpler types, such 
machines as the  addressograph, 
graphotype, offset duplicator, key- 
drive and rotary calculators, and 
bookkeeping. 

In many schools the subject of 
office machines includes training in 
filing, telephone switchboard oper- 
ation, and office procedures. In such 
schools the name of the subject is 
usually office practice instead of office 
machines. 


Many high schools offer training 
usually limited to adding machines 
and the simpler types of duplicating 
machines, that is frequently taught as 
a part of such subjects as secretarial 
practice or advanced typewriting. 


WITH THE tremendous increase in 
office workers after World War II, 
there came a need for a large number 
of office employees whose activities 
were nonstenographic, nonbookkeep- 
ing, and not expert office machine 
operating. 


Large high schools have developed 
a two-year clerical practice curric- 
ulum in grades eleven and twelve to 
provide training in the general cleri- 
cal area. Business subjects which are 
generally prerequisites for this training 
are general business in grade nine, 
and typewriting and business arith- 
metic in grade ten. Some schools re- 
quire a year of bookkeeping or rec- 
ordkeeping. 


The two-year clerical practice 
training gives considerable attention 
to the basic skills of penmanship, 
arithmetic, and typewriting. The 
greatest emphasis is on _ business 
forms. In addition to gaining an un- 
derstanding of the function and use 
of each form, students are given a 
great deal of training in filling in 
(both by handwriting and by type- 
writing) various forms. Also in- 
cluded are such activities as sorting, 
filing, listing, checking, extending, 
and recording with business forms. 

Training in the operation of the 
office machines used by businesses in 
their clerical activities is part of the 
course. This training is of two kinds 
—basic manipulative skill in oper- 
ation of the machines and in the ac- 
tual use of the machines in perform- 
ing the clerical operations on the 
various business forms. 


A STUDY of business failures, espe- 
cially among smaller businesses, in- 
dicates that some 60 per cent of the 
businesses started in a given year will 
have failed within five years. Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., reports that a large 
majority of business failures result 
from lack of managerial ability. Until 
recently practically no specific train- 
ing for small business management 
was Offered. The persons who be- 
come owners and managers of the 
small businesses are largely those who 
do not have college training. There- 
fore, many communities now provide 
basic courses in business management 
for high school seniors and many are 
establishing similar evening courses 
for adults. 


COOPERATIVE WORK experience 
business training programs are not 
something new in the past ten years. 
However, it has been in the last ten 
years that they have grown tremen- 
dously in number. Even the very 
small school system has been able to 
enrich its business training program 
by supplementing it with actual work 
experience for students in the busi- 
ness offices and stores of the com- 
munity. Two general types of pro- 
grams are being used. In one, the 
student is released from school daily 
at approximately noon to work after- 
noons. In the other, two students are 
paired for one job—one working full 
time in the business office for a whole 
week, while the other student is in 
school full time. The following week, 
they change places. 
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“FIVE GENERAL observations or 
implications grew out of our two days 
of discussion,” Dr. Frank Sievers, in 
reporting on guidance sessions at the 
1957 AVA Convention in Philadel- 
phia, concludes. 

“A school’s curriculum can be only 
as pupil-need-centered as a commu- 
nity will let it be. In American edu- 
cation the community decides not only 
how good a school will be but also in 
general what courses the school will 
teach. This calls for more concerted 
action in including the community in 
the curriculum development. 

“Selection is the concern of the ac- 
cepting agency. The job of guidance 
is to interpret the individual to him- 
self, then interpret the individual to 
the accepting agency and then stimu- 
late the accepting agency to utilize 
more humane policies as it trains the 
individual for the specifics of his job 
and aids him in advancement. 

“Vocational rehmabilitation can 
teach us a lot as far as our pseudo- 
unemployability concepts are con- 
cerned. We can still take what is left 
in the individual and prepare for a 
given kind of an opening. And the 
more the individual has left the more 
openings there are for him to con- 
sider. 

“Panel members and participants 
from the floor stressed suitable pupil 
retention when relationships between 
dropout rates and curricular offerings 
in the light of pupil needs were dis- 
cussed. Perhaps we were emphasizing 
the need for more studies about hold- 
ing power—the effectiveness of cur- 
ricular offerings and how useful they 
are to the individual as he enters the 
world of work.” 


WILLIAM SELDEN, Program 
Chairman for business education was 
responsible for arranging three inter- 
esting panel discussions. The first 
consisted of a report by a group from 
the University of Pennsylvania who 
described a workshop on family fi- 
nance. Agnes Lebeda, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Business Education, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
served as chairman. 

The second symposium had as its 
topic Functional Building and Equip- 
ment for Business Education. Chair- 
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MORE CONVENTION NEWS__ _ 


—continued from October 


man was Walter A. Brower, Assistant 
Professor of Education, Rider Col- 
lege. 

Mary E. Connelly, Professor of 
Business Education, Boston Univer- 
sity, spoke on equipping a typewrit- 
ing classroom. She said the time has 
come to look ahead and to plan. 
There are two items to consider: tak- 
ing care of the needs of students now 
enrolled, and planning for adequate 
equipment in the future. Business ex- 
pects trained people to be able to use 
the tools of the trade efficiently. The 
use of modern equipment, said Dr. 
Connelly, should make it possible to 
do a better job faster. By placing real 
beginners on electric typewriters, Dr. 
Connelly feels that three semesters of 
typewriting could be adequate. 


In preparing for adequate lighting, 
it was suggested that natural light 
should come from the left and back 
and artificial lighting should measure 
40-foot candle power. Careful con- 
sideration should be given to placing 
electric outlets along the wall as well 
as in the floor. Floor outlets should 
be covered with spring-covered tops 
to prevent collection of dust. Equip- 
ment should not reflect glare. Duplex 
outlets should be used. Eight duplex 
outlets along the baseboard would be 
required in a room 30 feet by 36 feet. 


Single desks are more desirable 
than rows of tables. Each desk should 
be 20 inches by 36 inches with an 
allowance of 15 inches on either side 
for aisle clearance. An allowance of 
30 inches at the back of the typewrit- 
ing station should be made. Ideally, 
desks would be adjustable from 26 
to 31 inches from the floor. Chairs 
should be adjustable from 15 to 18 
inches from the floor. Rubber foot- 
ings under desks will prevent desks 
from “walking.” Pads underneath 
typewriters reduce noise. 


Dr. Connelly also recommended 
the use of a good grade of carbon 
paper and ribbons. If possible, each 
classroom should have two long-car- 
riage machines and one typewriter 
with a carbon ribbon. 


Thomas B. Maier, Editor, Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, New York, 
spoke on provision for the shorthand 


classroom. He suggested thai we 
should give consideration to the need 
to improve learning, not just to im- 
prove instruction. In shorthand in- 
struction three areas require provi- 
sions: theory, dictation, and tran- 
scription. 

Mr. Maier made specific sugges- 
tions for providing for the three areas 
of shorthand instruction. A class size 
of 25 or under with 2 working space 
per student of five by three feet is 
desirable. Simple, flat-top desks with 
light tops to lessen eye fatigue, and 
stenographic chairs were also recom- 
mended. The classroom needs a 
chalkboard that does not reflect glare 
and medium soft chalk. 


The professional equipment of the 
teacher should include office experi- 
ence. We must insist on office stand- 
ards, and lift the sights of students. 


ROBERT RUEGG, Underwood Cor- 
poration, presented some thoughts on 
the office machines room. He sug- 
gested that there are three controls 
in the purchase of office machines: 
the number of students, the length of 
the course, and the amount of equip- 
ment necessary to provide sufficient 
time on each machine. Mr. Ruegg, 
who has had experience in counsel- 
ing teachers who equip office ma- 
chines rooms, said: “Set up the 
dream situation and work back from 
it to a practical, attainable goal. 


Discussion. of the bookkeeping 
classroom was presented by John A. 
Pendery, South-Western Publishing 
Company. 


Smooth surface desks with plastic 
tops and drawer space headed the 
list of suggestions. Chairs that offer 
support for the back, but no pressure 
against the leg were recommended. 
Tables should be just slightly higher 
than the elbow. 


Mr. Pendery recommended provi- 
sions for visual aids. He said the best 
one is the chalkboard, to be placed 
on three sides of the room. Other 
useful visual aids are sliding panels, 
permanent rulings on chalkboards, 
colored chalk, charts (both prepared 
and teacher-made), actual business 
forms, pictorial charts, turn-over easel 
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arts, and flannel boards. In prepar- 
g bulletin boards, Mr. Pendery rec- 
mmended the use of color, financial 


Batements of companies, and other 
Five” materials. 


Films and filmstrips are probably 
jost useful for guidance and reteach- 
9g or review. The opaque projector 
ys very good possibilities. Jumbo 
jsplay forms are particularly useful 
1 teaching of social security and 
axes. 

Every bookkeeping classroom 
jould have at least one adding-listing 
nchine. A bookkeeping posting ma- 
tine is desirable, but its use would 
2 limited to posting accounts re- 
zivable and payable. 


THE SUMMARY was conducted by 


Biclen Reynolds, Professor of Busi- 


xss Education, New York Univer- 


ity. Miss Reynolds said the panel- 
Fs had suggested a “beginning little 


nd grow” type of plan for buying 
quipment. Each of the panelists had 
iso strongly recommended creating 
1 business-like atmosphere in the 
usiness education classrooms. 


The third panel discussion, The 





sychological Appraach in Teaching 
he Skill Subjects, was conducted by 
Thomas M. Greene, Supervisor of 
business Education, Baltimore Coun- 
y, Towson, Maryland. 

Fields covered were typewriting, 
horthand, and bookkeeping. Earl G. 
\icks, Manager, Business Education 
division, Underwood Corporation, 
\ew York, spoke on typewriting. Dr. 


fCharles E. Zoubrek, Gregg Publishing 


Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
nny, Inc., New York, spoke on 
horthand. Louis R. Rosettie, Super- 
sor of Business Education, Albany, 
New York, spoke on bookkeeping. 
Psychological principles to be con- 
idered in teaching the skill subjects 


Fie: the use of correct content and 


context, presenting material in the 





Fight manner, providing proper social 


etting and relationships, and evaluat- 
ing teaching. 

Educational television was men- 
ioned. It seemed to be the consensus 
if opinion that television has more to 
fer in the general education subject 
ields than in skill training, the pri- 
nary reason being that personal and 
individual evaluation would be an im- 
possibility. — (Reported by Mildred 
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Witten, Georgia Assistant State Super- 
visor, Vocational Office Training.) 


BLANCHE NECHANICKY was 
chairman of one trade and industrial 
education general meeting where it 
was reported that a good program of 
developing vocational education de- 
mands excellent public relations. 
Also, a small program must be of 
high quality in order to promote ex- 
pansion and surveys should utilize as 
many interested people as possible— 
representing all organizations. 

Mary S. Resh, Program Special- 
ist, Trade and Industrial Education 
Branch, U. S. Office of Education, 
discussed The Challenge of Tomor- 
row for a meeting of the women’s sec- 
tion, AVA trade and industrial edu- 
cation division. 

“In this jet-propelled age,” she 
said, “tomorrow becomes today and 
today becomes yesterday with irrev- 
ocable speed. Certainly in the past 
there have been other exciting periods 
of progress which have affected the 
economic aspects of American life, 
but none can equal the dramatic and 
far reaching changes now taking place 
so rapidly.” 

To meet the challenge of tomor- 
row, Mrs. Resh suggested that the 
“what” and “how” should be brought 
into proper balance. 

“In the world of tomorrow,” she 
continued, “we will need workers who 
can think as well as do. Can we meet 
part of the challenge by motivating 
our students, stimulating them to 
think, to learn, to question, to ex- 
plore? What can we do in our teach- 
ing to turn the learner, who by nature 
is a copycat, into an independent self- 
propelling creature? Can we do the 
kind of teaching in trade and indus- 
trial education that will make a pupil 
become a student? I think we can!” 

Robert Jacoby, Senior Area Co- 
ordinator of Industrial Education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg, Pa., outlined “an overview of 
technician training through public ed- 
ucation and expansion possibilities 
under federal and state policies” at 
another T & I meeting. He traced 
the evolution of technology and listed 
as members of the technological team 
the professional engineer, the techni- 
cian, and the skilled mechanic. He 
followed up with discussions of the 
impact of technology on the public 
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schools and the confusion in concepts 
of technical education. 

At a symposium on apprentice 
training, Francis J. McGurkin, Super- 
visor of Training, Pratt and Whitney 
Co., West Hartford, Conn., talked 
about information as a tool. 

“If related training instructors can 
excite the mind so that it searches out 
other information as a tool,” he said, 
“then they have contributed to the 
development of one of our greatest 
resources—brain power.” 


NELSON J. MURBACH, New York 
State Chief, Bureau of Occupational 
Extension and Industrial Services, 
pointed out that the improvement of 
on-the-job training and related in- 
struction requires a determination of 
the exact number of hours necessary 
for related instruction in each trade 
area; by subject field, by total num- 
ber of hours of related instruction, 
and by years of apprenticeship. Then, 
the appropriate instructional materi- 
als must be provided. 

A T & I session on “extending our 
potential through supervisory train- 
ing” presented Dr. John Brophy, Pro- 
fessor, University of Rochester. Dr. 
Brophy’s belief is that the hope of 
the future depends upon what the stu- 
dent should do, rather than what he 
should know. 

Earl Bowler, USOE Assistant Di- 
rector of T & I, cited the need for ten 
million new workers. More than 38,- 
000 supervisors were attending voca- 
tional classes in 1956, but many 
more need help in human relations. 


Larry Sheetz, Manager, Education- 
al Services, Burroughs Research Cen- 
ter, Paoli, Pa., spoke at the second 
session presented for radio, elec- 
tronics and television people. He 
called the need of the electronics engi- 
neer to realize problems of the me- 
chanical engineer (and vice versa) 
“cross fertilization.” 

Joseph R. Lewis, Project Engineer 
for Philco’s TechRep Division in 
Philadelphia said the need for trained 
technicians is greater than the need 
for engineers. As far as technicians 
are concerned, he claimed another 
50,000 should be in training annually. 


(Editor’s Note: 1957 AVA Con- 
vention coverage will be concluded 
in the December issue of the AMERI- 
CAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL.) 
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Report from Pakistan— 


Among the many dedicated Americans 
with the ICA (International Cooperation 
Administration) who are working tire- 
lessly and effectively to bring skills, knowl- 
edge and a higher standard of living to 
the people of Pakistan—a new nation in 
an old land—is Miss Aline McKenzie— 
a home economist from Texas. She holds 
the distinction of having taught the first 
college level home economics course ever 
to be offered in East Pakistan—an area 
about the size of Louisiana with a popu- 
lation of one-fourth (43 million) that of 
the United States. 

As a result of Miss McKenzie’s efforts 
East Pakistan is now in the process of 
developing college programs of home 
economics and improving this phase of 
education at the secondary school level. 

In selling the need for such a program 
to Pakistani officials, she has stressed the 
slogan:— 

“Educate a man and you educate an 
individual . . . Educate a woman and you 
educate a family.” 

So successful has she been in creating 
interest in home economics education, that 
a special home economics building (see 
photo) is nearing completion on the cam- 
pus of the Eden Girls College—largest 
women’s college in East Pakistan with an 
enrollment of 700. She has also been suc- 
cessful in getting a home economics de- 
partment est. lished in the only women’s 
Training College in East Pakistan, which 
is located at Mymensingh. 

Only one who has seen at first hand and 
has a knowledge of the customs, institu- 
tions, economy and struggles of the people 
of Pakistan in their first ten years of 
independence can understand what has 
been accomplished by Miss McKenzie. 
She has carved out, through great and 
devoted effort, the beginnings of a pro- 
gram that will doubtless result in a new 
role for the women of Pakistan—a li- 
berated role that will help them play the 
part they must perform—if this new na- 
tion, born in 1947, is to make the econo- 
mic and social progress its leaders and 
people want and deserve. 

Miss McKenzie, who is a staff member 
of the Texas A & M contract group of 
ICA, has had splendid support and en- 
couragement from both U. S. and Pakis- 
tan officials. Without such support she 
would have accomplished little. 

This is just one example of what is 
being done by ICA personnel in more 
than 40 nations throughout the world. As 
the people of these nations, through as- 
sistance from the U. S., acquire new 
skills and knowledge and learn to produce 
more and thus have more, the masses will 
be able to maintain a higher standard of 
living. This will result in stronger self 
governing nations. Ignorance and poverty 
are the greatest allies of Communism. The 
U. S. is helping the people of many nations 
throughout the world to combat the 
scourge of poverty, disease and want. In 
so doing it is waging its most effective 
fight to prevent the further spread of 
Communism.—M. D. Mob ey, Pakistan, 
October, 1957. 
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Nearing completion on the campus of 
the Eden Girls College, largest college 
for women in East Pakistan, is this new 
home economics building. Dr. M. D. 
Mobley, currently serving ICA in Pakis- 
tan, says: “This building, and the home 
economics program to be carried on in 


f 


The first group of women in East Pakis- 
tan to receive college level training 
in home economics, this class, taught 
by Miss McKenzie in 1956, was selected 
by Mrs. Alice McConnell, Inspectress of 
Girls Schools. A ‘57 class brought the 


Aline McKenzie, 
home economics 
technician with ICA, 
poses with the two 
women who, as the 
result of her encour- 
agement, are the first 
from East Pakistan 
to study home eco- 
nomics in the US. 
Now enrolled at 
Texas Women’s Uni- 
versity, they are, I., 
Sophia Khatun and, 
right, Layab Wali. 
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it, is the direct result of the work of IC 
home economics technician Aline Mg 
Kenzie, of Texas. Only those who hay 
knowledge of this struggling young no 
tion, Pakistan, can fully appreciate ha 
fine work. She has had splendid suppo 
from both U. S. and Pakistan officials 


total of home teacher trainees {q 
40. In the front row are Mr. Rashid 
Sec., Secondary School Board; Mis 
McKenzie, center; and Mrs. McConnell 
At her left, Mrs. Anwara Akhter, wh 
is a lecturer at Eden Girls College 
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R. C. S. Sutliff, N. Y., Program Chair- 
an; Joe P. Bail, N. Y., Professional In- 
imation; Kenneth Henderson, Kans, Pro- 
ssional Relations; T. J. Horne, Va., Re- 
arch; C. T. Houston, La., Standards and 
llicies; G. F. Ekstrom, Mo., Teacher 
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gional Chairmen 

John A. Snell, Me., No. Atlantic, 1959; 
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NVATA Vice Presidents 

Don Kabler, Ore., Region I; Kenneth 
Henderson, Kans., Region II; James Ham- 
ilton, Iowa, Region III; Paul Mechling, 
Ohio, Region IV; Floyd Johnson, S. C., 
Region V; Edwin K. Fife, Mass., Region 
VI. 


AVA Advisory Council Representatives 
(terms expire 1958) 

Neldon Taylor, Calif.,. NVATA; Robert 
Bishopp, Wyo., Alternate; S. S. Suther- 
land, Calif., Teacher Trainers; W. A. 
Smith, N. Y., Alternate; Warren Weiler, 
Ohio, State Supervisors; Byron J. Mc- 
Mahon, Calif., Alternate; Byron J. Mc- 
Mahon, Calif., Agricultural Division; Cola 
D. Watson, Vt., Alternate. 


Agricultural Education Magazine and 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 
Representatives 


Jack Ruch, Wyo., Chm. Mng.—Edt. Bd., 
Ag. Ed. Mag., until July 1, 1958, then 
E. W. Garris, Fla.; A. H. Krebs, Ill., Ed., 
Ag. Ed. Magazine; Henry TenPas, Ore., 
Bus. Mgr., Ag. Ed. Magazine; George P. 
Deyoe, Ill., Ag. Editor, AMERICAN VoCa- 
TIONAL JOURNAL. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION DIVISION 
Policies and Standards Committee 


Duncan Hyde, Md., No. Atlantic Re- 
gion, 1958; William Selden, Penna., Alter- 
nate; Marguerite Crumley, Va., Southern 
Region, 1959; Richard Clanton, La., Alter- 
nate; George DaVall, Calif., Western Re- 
gion, 1960; Cora Warner, Calif., Alter- 
nate; H. D. Shotwell, Kans., Central Re- 
gion, 1960; Enos Perry, Ill., Alternate; 
Margaret Andrews, Minn., ex officio, AVA 
Vice Pres. BE; To be selected, ex officio, 
President NASBE; William Selden, Penna., 
ex officio, AV JourNAL Editor BE; M. D. 
Mobley, Washington, D. C., ex officio. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
DIVISION 


Policy and Planning Committee 

Louise Bernard (Chairman), Va., South- 
ern Region, 1958; Rulon C. Van Wagenen, 
Calif., Western Region, 1960; Warren 
Meyer, Minn., Central Region, 1959; 
Charles W. Steadman, Penna., No. Atlan- 
tic Region, 1959; Dorothy Simmonds, La., 
DECA; Harold K. Collins, N. C., NCLA; 
James A. Dorsey, Conn., ex officio, 
NASSDE; John A. Beaumont, Washing- 
ton, D. C., ex officio, U. S. Office; Roy 
Fairbrother, Wis., ex officio, AVA Vice 
Pres. DE; M. D. Mobley, Washington, 
D. C., ex officio. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
DIVISION 


Policy and Standards Committee 

George Mowrer (Chairman), Mo.; C. A. 
Michelman, Ill.; Hugh Lovett, Ark.; Ar- 
thur G. Larson, Wis.; Bruce Shear, N. Y.; 
Glen L. Weaver, Ore.; Eva W. Scully, 
Ariz., ex officio. 


HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Home Economics Executive Council 
(Policy Committee) 


Dorothy S. Lawson (Chairman), N. Y.; 
Arlene Johnson, Calif., Pacific Region, 
1959; Ilene Brown, Tenn., Southern Re- 
gion, 1958; Louise Fettinger, Me., No. 
Atlantic Region, 1958; Rose Wanek, Neb., 
Central Region, 1959; Alma Keys, Ark., 
Southern Region, 1959; Mary P. Black- 
man, Penna., No. Atlantic Region, 1958; 
Edna Snell, Wash., Pacific Region, 1959; 
Elizabeth Brock, Okla., Southern Region, 
1958; Katherine Rebbe, Neb., Central Re- 
gion, 1959; Mary Lee Hurt, Mich., Central 
Region, 1959; Ruth Stovall, Ala., Southern 
Region, 1958; Margaret Scholl, Tex., Cen- 
tral Region, 1959; Floride Moore, Ga., 
Southern Region, 1959. 


Program of Work 


Mary Lee Hurt (Chairman), Mich., 
Central Region, 1959; Catherine Dicks, N. 
Mex., Pacific Region, 1960; Mary Russell, 
Okla., Southern Region, 1958; Verna Pay- 
son, N. H., No. Atlantic Region, 1960; 
Anna Carol Fults, Ill., Central Region, 
1959; Alma Bentley, S. C., Southern Re- 
gion, 1958. 


Research Committee 


Floride Moore (Chairman), Ga., South- 
ern Region, 1958; Ailsie M. Stevenson, 
Wash., Pacific Region, 1959; Mary Du- 
Bois, Ore., Alternate, Pacific Region, 1961; 
Willa Vaughn Tinsley, Tex., Southern Re- 
gion, 1960; Alma Bentley, S. C., Alter- 
nate, Southern Region, 1958; Henrietta 
Fleck, N. Y., No. Atlantic Region, 1960; 
Beatrice O’Donnell, Mich., Central Re- 
gion, 1961; Julia Dalrymple, Wis., Alter- 
nate, Central Region, 1959; Beulah I. 
Coon, Washington, D. C., U. S. Office. 


Home Economics Coordinating Council 


Alma Keys (Chairman), Ark., Southern 
Region, 1959; Dorothy S. Lawson, N. Y., 
ex Officio. 


National Project in Agriculture 
Communications 


Rosa H. Loving (Chairman), Va., 
Southern Region; Gertrude Roskie, Mont., 
Pacific Region; Margaret Browder, Tenn., 
Southern Region; Alberta Hill, Conn., No. 
Atlantic Region; Mary Lois Williamson, 
Ky., Central Region. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS DIVISION 
Policy and Planning Committee (ILAPPC) 


William R. Mason, President, Ohio, 
1959; H. H. London, Vice President, Mo., 
1959; John A. Jarvis, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Wis., 1960; George Henry, Colo., Cabinet; 
G. Wesley Ketcham, Conn., Cabinet; G. 
Harold Silvius, Mich., Cabinet (JouRNAL 
Editor). Members: Robert Worthington, 
Minn., 1964; Verne L. Pickens, Mo., 1964; 
Amos Bailey, Wash., 1964; Dewey Barich, 
Mich., 1958; Ivan Hostetler, N. C., 1958; 
Kermit Seefeld, Calif., 1958; Joseph Schad, 
Va., 1959; James Hammond, Mass., 1959; 
William Wilkinson, Penna., 1959; George 
Henry, Colo., 1960; Harry Thomas, La., 
1960; Walter R. Williams, Fla., 1960; John 
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A. Jarvis, Wis., 1961; Ray Karnes, IIlL., 
1961; J. Lyman Goldsmith, Calif., Dec. 1, 
°58 and °59; G. Wesley Ketcham, Conn., 
1962; John Fuzak, Mich., 1962; M. J. 
Ruley, Okla., 1962; Frank C. Moore, Ohio, 
ex officio; Roy G. Fales, N. Y., ex officio; 
Shriver L. Coover, Penna., ex officio. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
DIVISION 


Policy and Planning Committee 


William G. Loomis (Chairman), Ore., 
Western Region, 1959; O. H. Beaty, Iowa, 
NASSTI, 1960; Sallie Richardson, N. J., 
Women’s Section, T & I, 1958; F. J. Ko- 
necny, Tex., Southern Region, 1960; A. B. 
Anderson, Del., No. Atlantic Region, 1958; 
Rupert Evans, Ill., Central Region, 1959; 
Tom G. Bell, Tenn., NCLA, 1959; Williard 
Bateson, Mich., NAITA, 1960; Robert M. 
Reese, Ohio, T & I Division; Samuel L. 
Fick, Calif., ex officio, AVA Vice Pres. 
T & I; Russell K. Britton, Colo., ex officio, 
JouRNAL Editor, T & I; John P. Walsh, 
Washington, D. C., ex officio, U. S. Office; 
Carl Anderwald, N. Y., ATEA, 1959; M. 
D. Mobley, Washington, D. C., ex officio. 


Automotive Committee 


L. D. Mitchell, Jr. (Chairman), Mich., 
Representing Industry; Andrew D. Alt- 
house (Vice Chairman), Mich., Repre- 
senting AVA; Stanley S. Roe (Secretary), 
Mich., Representing Industry; Harold S. 
Bostwick, Penna., Representing AVA; L. T. 
Swall, Wash., Representing AVA; C. R. 
Wright, Ill., Representing AVA. 


GENERAL COMMITTEES 
Awards Committee 


J. Warren Smith (Chairman), N. C., 
1958; William B. Logan, Ohio, Distribu- 
tive Education, 1960; Frank B. Cale, Va., 
Agriculture, 1960; Clinton Reed, N. Y., 
Business, 1959: Edna P. Amidon, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Home Economics, 1958; 
George Henry, Colo., Industrial Arts, 
1959; C. W. Patrick, Calif., Trade & Indus- 
trial, 1958. 


Editors, AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 

M. D. Mobley (Editor-in-Chief), Wash- 
ington, D. C.; George P. Deyoe, Ill., Agri- 
culture, 1959; C. Wendell Echols, Fla., 
Distributive, 1959; Margaret Scholl, Tex., 
Home Economics, 1959; G. Harold Silvius, 
Mich., Industrial Arts, 1960; William Sel- 
den, Penna., Business, 1960; Russell K. 
Britton, Colo., Trade & Industrial, 1958. 


Membership Committee 


R. A. Wall (Chairman), Va., Agricul- 
ture, 1958; John Mowrer, Mo., Alternate; 
A. Donald Beattie, Minn., Business, 1960; 
Alternate to be selected; George Morgen- 
roth, N. J., Trade & Industrial, 1958; 
George E. Kohrman, Mich., Alternate; 
Samuel Caplan, Penna., Distributive, 1959; 
M. J. DeBenning, Okla., Alternate; Ruth 
Stovall, Ala., Home Economics, 1958; 
Evelyn Miller, Md., Alternate; M. Ray 
Karnes, Ill., Industrial Arts, 1960; M. J. 
Ruley, Okla., Alternate; Hugh W. Lovett, 
Ark., Guidance, 1959; R. H. Whinfield, 
Wis., Alternate; Lowell A. Burkett, Wash- 
ington, D. C., ex officio. 


Research and Publications 
Gilbert G. Weaver (Chairman), N. Y., 
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Trade & Industrial, 1960; Warren G. 
Meyer, Minn., Distributive, 1959; H. H. 
London, Mo., Industrial Arts, 1959; J. Cur- 
tis Hall, Ala., Business, 1960; Ralph E. 
Bender, Ohio, Agriculture, 1958; Floride 
Moore, Ga., Home Economics, 1959; Glen 
E. Smith, Mich., Guidance, 1958; M. D. 
Mobley, Washington, D. C., ex officio. 


Safety Education Committee 

J. E. TePoorten (Chairman), Wis., 
Trade & Industrial, 1960; Welcome Wright, 
Tex., Industrial Arts, 1959; C. H. Cooler, 
S. C., Agriculture, 1960; Frances Cham- 
pion, Fla., Home Economics, 1958; Rob- 
ert F. Kozelka, Ill., Business, 1958; Adrian 
Trimpe, Mich., Distributive, 1958. 


Constitution Committee 


Cola D. Watson (Chairman), Vt., Agri- 
culture; O. H. Beaty, Iowa, Trade & Indus- 
trial; Bernadine Bell, Calif., Business; Inez 
Wallace, Ga., Home Economics; M. J. 
DeBenning, Okla., Distributive; S. L. Coo- 
ver, Penna., Industrial Arts. 


Resolutions Committee—1958 Convention 

Anna Carol Fultz (Chairman), Ill., Home 
Economics; H. M. Hamlin, Ill., Agricul- 
ture; Duncan Hyde, Md., Business; Mary 
V. Marks, Va., Distributive; George Mow- 
rer, Mo., Guidance; Ivan Hostetler, N. C., 
Industrial Arts; Fred Martin, Ky., Trade & 
Industrial; Joseph Nerden, Conn., Alter- 
nate. 


Labor-Management Relations Committee 


Samuel L. Fick (Chairman), Calif.; 
Thos. H. Quigley, Ga.; Cecil E. Stanley, 
Neb.; Robert M. Reese, Ohio; Frank P. 
Johnston, N. Y.; J. F. Ingram, Ala.; Wil- 
liam G. Loomis, Ore., ex officio; Howard 
K. Hogan, Washington, D. C., ex officio; 
M. D. Mobley, Washington, D. C., ex 
Officio. 


American Council on 
Education Committee 


R. E. Bass (Chairman), Va.; Eva W. 
Scully, Ariz.; Charles W. Sylvester, Md.; 
M. D. Mobley, Washington, D. C. 


Industry Cooperation Committee 


Samuel M. Burt (Chairman), Washing- 
ton, D. C.; M. D. Mobley, Washington, 
D. C.; Charles W. Sylvester, Md.; R. E. 
Bass, Va.; Lowell A. Burkett, Washington, 
DEC. 


Program Planning Committee 


M. D. Mobley (Chairman), Washing- 
ton, D. C.; R. E. Bass, Va.; Eva W. Scully, 
Ariz. 


International Education Committee 


Edward Berman (Chairman), Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Franklin J. Keller (Vice Chair- 
man), N. Y.; Selma Lippeatt, Washington, 
D. C.; Emil O. Toews, Calif.; Alton D. 
Hill, Wis.; R. D. Bradley, Canada; Louis 
M. Sasman, Wis.; Ralph Wenrich, Mich.; 
M. D. Mobley, Washington, D. C., ex 
Officio. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
AVA-Armed Services Committee 
Harry I. Hadley (Chairman), Washing- 
ton, D. C., Army; Charles M. Goetz, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Army; H. O. Johnson, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Navy; Joseph E. Barber, 
Washington, D. C., Navy; Leo J. Brogan, 





Washington, D. C.; Navy; John A. Jarl 
Wis., Industrial Arts; Cleve E. Loman, y; 
T & I; J. Myron Partridge, Nev. Distri 
tive; Ernest J. Simon, IIl., T & |, Ceci 












































































Stanley, Neb., State Director; Jy NEW 
Brown, Md., Business; John !. Wak Colo 
Washington, D. C., ex officio, U. S. Of dent; | 
Lowell A. Burkett, Washington, D. ¢. S ‘aie 
officio. — 

urer. 
AVA-AIA Joint Architects Con:nittee Loui 

AVA—Members: W. K. Dunton (Chim dents 
man), Ohio; George M. DaVall, Cai Preside 
Frank G. Gilson, N. Y.; G. Weg Treasu 
Ketcham, Conn.; Ata Lee, Washingio Presid 
D. C.; K. Otto Logan, Wash.; Emm Mic! 
O’Brien, Conn.; Charles W. Sylvester, ya cation: 
T. J. Wakeman, Va. Alternates: Frag cy. Pr 
Anthony, Penna.; John Cameron, N. qa bridge 
James L. Patton, Ky.; Joseph A. Schag Brittor 
Va.; Bernard Shilt, N. Y.; Rose Wane Mic 
Neb. Substitutes: Marguerite Crumlyg  ‘trators 
Va.; Basil Hick, N. Y. tical d 
AlA—Members: Max Flatow (Chai ident; 
man), New Mex.; Robert T. Cox, Calif Presid 

George D. Hutchinson, Ill; H. Cun Vice 
Ittner, Mo.; F. O. Wolfenbarger, Kang 5°°T*! 
Substitutes: Samuel Homsey, Del.; Albem '®°S 
Mickelwright, N. J.; Jay C. Van Nuys, N. i 
1958 Yearbook—Vocational Education es 
in Rural Areas @ ident; 
Gordon I. Swanson (Chairman), Minn ident; 
Agriculture; Howard A. Dawson, Was Richa 
ington, D. C., NEA; Lois M. Clark, Was Ma 
ington, D. C., NEA; Robert M. Isenburall land, 
Washington, D. C., NEA; L. J. Phipps, Ill legrin 
Agriculture; Catherine T. Dennis, N. Cj M. M 
Home Economics; Arthur L. Walker, Va Bacol 
Business; Richard Clanton, La., Co-autho Black 
William B. Logan, Ohio, Distributive; Hj John 
O. Thomas, La., Industrial Arts; H. 0 nator 
Carlton, Ga., Trade & Industrial; Lowel Ne 
Burkett, Washington, D. C.; M. D. Mo Presi 
ley, Washington, D. C. Vice 
Civil Defense in Vocational Education st 
Charles W. Sylvester, Md.; J. C. Woodi Knor 
Kans.; Harry G. Halstead, Wash.; Helea John 
Ward, Va.; C. L. Greiber, Wis.; S. F. Peter Secti 
son, N. C.; Mary Bell Vaughan, Ky.; J. HI Cant 
Mitchell, Ga.; Lowell A. Burkett, Wash Fast 
ington, D. C., Consultant: Ward Beard hale 
Washington, D. C., Consultant; James H Roos 
Pearson, Washington, D. C., Consultant ade 
W. A. Ross, Mich., Consultant, Federal pa 

Civil Defense; Paul Miller, Mich., Con4 salt 
sultant, Federal Civil Defense; M. DM _ 4 
Mobley, Washington, D. C., Consultant. eats 
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Association News... 


NEW STATE OFFICERS 


Colorado: Earl Wells, Greeley, Presi- 
dent; Pauline Bateman, Grand Junction, 
Secretary; C. O. Banta, Trinidad, Treas- 
urer. 

Louisiana: Elsie Sutton, Glinton, Presi- 
dent; Stacey Thigpen, Bogalusa, Vice 
President; John Edgar, Baton Rouge, 
Treasurer; Van H. Burns, Saline, Retiring 
President. 

Michigan Association Teachers of Vo- 
cational Agriculture: Oscar Fischer, Quin- 
cy, President; Don G. Cronkhite, Stock- 
bridge, Vice President; Russel Spaulding, 
Britton, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Michigan Council of Local Adminis- 
trators of Vocational Education and Prac- 
tical Arts: Charles F. Kemp, Flint, Pres- 
ident; H. E. Paulson, Port Huron, Past 
President; Henry VanWezel, Bay City, 
Vice President; Richard Fell, Pontiac, 
Secretary. Executive Committee: Law- 
rence Thompson, Lansing; James Jacobs, 
Grand Haven; Bernard Kennedy, Grand 
Rapids; Archie McClain, Traverse City. 

Oregon: J. B. Thomas, Hillsboro, Pres- 
ident; Gladys Belden, Albany, Vice Pres- 
ident; Lewis Douglas, Portland, Secretary; 
Richard D. Boss, Roseburg, Treasurer. 

Massachusetts—Mrs. Dorothy E. How- 
land, New Bedford, President; Mario Pel- 
legrini, Springfield, Vice President; Helen 
M. Moran, Dorchester, Secretary; Milo R. 
Bacon, Norwood, Treasurer; Chester D. 
Blackman, Worcester, Retiring President; 
John I. Lusk, North Weymouth, Coordi- 
nator. ° 

New York—Ivan H. Griffin, Syracuse, 
President; Seelig Lester, New York City, 
Vice President: F. William Cunningham, 
Solvay, Treasurer; Beatrice I. Hodgins, 
Jamaica, Membership Secretary; Reno 
Knouse, Albany, Recording Secretary; 
John A. Storm, Oswego, Past President. 
Section Vice Presidents: Stanton B. Smith, 
Canton, Agriculture; Frank Gammardella, 
East Syracuse, Business and Distributive; 
Loise Fernandez, New York City, Home 
Economics; William S. Barnes, Solvay, 
Industrial Arts; Merwin M. Jones, Syra- 
cuse, Technical Education; Walter C. Tres- 
selt, Niagara Falls, Vocational Industrial 
—Adult: Harold Dowding, Syracuse, Vo- 
cational Industrial—Boys; Margaret B. 
Fleck, New Rochelle, Vocational Indus- 
trial—Girls. 

South Dakota Vocational Agriculture— 
Wayne Gray, Sturgis, President; Clarence 
Hall, Watertown, Vice President; Ray 
Reiff, Colman, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Texas—Carroll Click, Carthage, Presi- 
dent; W. A. Speary, Bellaire, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Washington—Mary Frances Lamisen, 
Pullman, President; Mrs. Ruth L. Sarver, 
Tacoma, Secretary; Ira N. Sibbert, Ta- 
coma, Treasurer. . 

Wyoming—Mrs. Sue Stephens, Wheat- 
land, President; W. F. Lindsey, Glenrock, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Ivan Snell, Lovell, 
President for Agriculture; Mrs. Jessie 
Chambers, Cheyenne, President for Home 
Economics; J. L. Messimer, Midwest, 
President for Industrial Arts: T. R. Brand- 
mo, Cheyenne, President for T&l. 


1957 


NOVEMBER, 


AVA Life Members, 
Coming Up! 

The following have completed payments 
on AVA Life Membership in 1957: 

GeEorGE S. STROMBECK, Supervisor, 
Trades and Industry, Racine Vocational 
School, Racine, Wis. 

RAYMOND F. THomasson, 211 Wyoming 
St., Charleston, W. Va. 

FRANK P. JOHNSTON, New York State 
Director, Division of Industrial and Tech- 
nical Education, Albany. 

During 1957 the following started pay- 
ments on AVA Life Memberships: 

E..tiott W. Lucas, Washington, D. C.; 
Lewis T. KouLer, California; Mrs. FLo- 
RENCE L. HEAL, New Jersey; Mrs. LUCILE 
C. FEE, Colo.; JUNE LAGERQuIST, Washing- 
ton; and Rospert M. REESE, Columbus, O. 


H. C. Fetterolf Retires 
After 43 Years of Service 


H. C. Fetterolf, pioneer in agricultural 
education in Pennsylvania and long-time 
leader in vocational agriculture in the 
United States, retired from his position as 
Chief of Agricultural Education in the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction Sept. 10. 

His retirement, 16 days after his 70th 
birthday, closed almost half a century of 
service to education in Pennsylvania, in- 
cluding 43 years as the State’s supervisor 
of vocational agriculture. He was accorded 
many state and national honors, culminat- 
ing at the close of World War II with the 
federal government’s choice of him as 
consultant in reorganizing agriculture and 
agricultural education in devastated areas 
of occupied countries overseas. 

Mr. Fetterolf went to Bloomsburg State 
Teachers College and Pennsylvania State 
College, where he received BS and MS 
degrees and earned a number of points 
toward his doctorate. 

His career in agricultural education 
began in the fall of 1914, when he or- 
ganized the first vocational school in Penn- 
sylvania. It was at Elders Ridge, Indiana 
County, and offered three courses—agricul- 
ture, home economics and college prepa- 
ratory. Mr. Fetterolf was the school’s di- 
rector and, because of the success of his 
pioneering effort, he was invited to enter 
the Department of Public Instruction the 
following year to become the state’s first 
supervisor of vocational agriculture and to 
organize a system of agricultural education. 

As part of the program of vocational 
agriculture, Mr. Fetterolf in 1929 directed 
the organization of FFA in Pennsylvania. 
He has been the FFA’s State Adviser ever 
since. Today Pennsylvania has 293 FFA 
chapters (one at each of the 293 vo-ag 
departments) and a membership of 11,000. 
Pennsylvania’s vo-ag program includes 
12,000 pupils, 350 teachers, and 30 area 
supervisors. 

Following World War II, Mr. Fetterolf 
organized young farmers’ classes offering 
agriculture education to persons beyond 
the high school age. Between 30 and 40 
per cent of the enrollment consisted of 
former vo-ag students. Today 80 young 
farmers’ classes continue to operate in 


Pennsylvania with enrollment between 


2,500 and 3,000. 


For many years he has been a prominent 
AVA member. He was AVA Vice Presi- 
dent for Agricultural Education for three 
years, and AVA President in 1950-51. 

He also is a member of the NEA; the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion; the Pennsylvania Vocational Associa- 
tion; Kappa Phi Kappa, honorary educa- 
tional fraternity; and Alpha Tau Alpha, 
honorary agricultural education fraternity. 

Uncle Sam in both World Wars enlisted 
Mr. Fetterolf’s knowledge of agricultural 
education and farming in Pennsylvania. In 
World War I, he assisted in organizing the 
Pennsylvania Division of the U. S. Boys’ 
Working Reserve, which trained 5,000 city 
lads and put them on farms to help supply 
farm labor, living either with a farm fam- 
ily or in labor camps. 

In World War II, he was State Director 
of the Food Production War Training 
Program and provided special instruction 
for 17,000 Pennsylvania farmers—one of 
every ten in the state. For farm machinery 
repairs alone, 528 evening classes were 
organized. Several hundred classes in food 
production also were operated. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Fetterolf served as the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction’s representative 
on the State Victory Garden Committee 
and as a member of the Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation’s committee to stimulate food 
production. 

Probably one of the most outstanding 
achievements in vocational education was 
the successful administration of the “in- 
stitution on-farm training” conducted in 
Pennsylvania under the Veterans’ Training 
Act. Mr. Fetterolf was instrumental in 
initiating this program which resulted in 
the rehabilitation and training of approxi- 
mately 10,000 G.I.’s who had entered 
farming. The pattern set up in Pennsylva- 
nia for this program was adopted in 41 
other states. 

In 1952 the American Forestry Associa- 
tion presented Mr. Fetterolf with a bronze 
plaque and life membership, honoring 
him for his outstanding state program in 
re-forestation and conservation. 

In May, 1955 the Board of Trustees of 
the Bloomsburg State Teachers College 
presented Mr. Fetterolf with a citation for 
his meritorious contribution to education. 

Familiar with his meritorious record in 
wartime assignments, Uncle Sam called 
upon him again in the reconstruction pe- 
riod following the end of hostilities. Rep- 
resenting agricultural education, he was a 
member of the American Education Mis- 
sion to Korea in 1948 where, under the 
auspices of the U. S. Department of the 
Army, the Mission conducted two eight- 
week institutes of teacher training for 625 
Korean teachers. In 1949 the Department 
of the Army sent him to Germany as con- 
sultant in agricultural education. 

These assignments to the Far East and 
to Central Europe gave Mr. Fetterolf many 
experiences of unusual interest. He has 
been invited to return both to Korea and 
to Germany but at present is disinclined 
to accept either invitation. His expecta- 
tion, instead, is to retire to the 160-acre 
farm at Mifflinville which he has owned 
and managed for the past 41 years. 
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...and Personals 


Ray Cardozier Named 
Assistant Professor 


Appointment of Dr. V. Ray Cardozier 
of Memphis as associate professor of agri- 
cultural education at the University of 
Tennessee has been announced by Dean 
N. E. Fitzgerald of the College of Educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Cardozier, who has been with the 
production and marketing division of the 
National Cotton Council since 1952, will 
be engaged primarily in educational re- 
search in his new post. 

He is a native of Louisiana and for- 
merly taught in the public schools of that 
state. He holds B. S. and M. S. degrees 
from Louisiana State University and the 
Ph.D. degree from Ohio State University. 

Dr. Cardozier is the author of Growing 
Cotton and has written another book, 
Pubile Relations for Vocational Agricul- 
ture, to be published later this year. He 
has written widely for farm magazines, 
professional journals, and agricultural trade 
publications. 


L. H. Alberty Completes 
31 Years of Service 


L. H. Alberty, Director of Vocational 
Education for the Lincoln, Nebraska 
schools for 31 years, retired June 30. 


Mr. Alberty graduated from the Kansas 
State Teachers College at Pittsburg, Kan- 
sas. He received his master’s degree from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1931. He 
taught industrial arts at Halstead and 
Winfield, Kansas, and he built new shops 
in both places. He went to Nebraska in 
1926 to be head of the department of 
industrial arts at Lincoln High School. 

Mr. Alberty, a member of the American 
Vocational Association for many years, 
has been on the Executive Council of the 
Nebraska Vocational Association several 
terms. 


Laney Trade-Tech 
Staff Changes 


Thomas W. Cole and Frederick Mangels- 
dorf will serve as Deans of the Laney 
Trade-Technical Division of the Oakland 
Junior College Day and Evening Divisions 
respectively this year. Mr. Cole who start- 
ed as a teacher of Central Trade School 
in Oakland has served as a supervisor of 
war production training, counselor for 
Laney Trade and Technical Institute, and 
most recently as Dean of the evening 
school for the Laney Division of the Oak- 
land Junior College. Associate Dean 
Frederick Mangelsdorf has also been a 
teacher at Central Trade School, and was 
a member of the original staff when this 
school was organized. While on military 
leave during World War II, he served as 
lieutenant commander with the U. S. Navy 
in charge of communications for the 
Pacific area. Upon his return he was ap- 
pointed Coordinator of Instruction for the 
Laney Trade-Technical Division of the 
Oakland Junior College. 
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Delta Employs 
New Jersey Teacher 


John J. Cadigan, New Jersey industrial 
arts teacher, has joined Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Company’s Delta Power Tool 
Division as eastern regional school sales 
specialist. 

Mr. Cadigan succeeds William Mac- 
Lachlan, who was recently promoted to 
assistant manager, school sales. 

A native of Augusta, Wisconsin, and 
1949 industrial arts graduate of Stout 
State College, Mr. MacLachlan taught in- 
dustrial arts for three years in Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, schools before joining Rock- 
well in 1952. He was appointed regional 
school specialist the following year after 
serving as an order editor at a Delta plant. 

An industrial arts graduate of Trenton 
(N.J.) State Teachers College, Mr. Cadi- 
gan went to Delta from a teaching position 
at Hanover, N. J., High School. Earlier 
he taught at Moorestown, N. J., High 
School and Riverton, N. J., Elementary 
School. He also completed post-graduate 
work at the University of Virginia and 
Rutgers University. 

He will make his headquarters at 10 
Crestwood Drive, Rockaway, New Jersey. 


Pennsylvania Trains 
the Unemployed 


Pennsylvania schools offered short-term 
job training courses for 2,035 unemployed 
adults during the past year, the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction announced re- 
cently. 

Many of those who received such train- 
ing found their own employment; 1,405 
who completed training were placed in 
jobs by the Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Service. 

Under the adult retraining program, the 
State pays the full cost of such courses by 
reimbursing local school districts which 
operate the programs from state and fed- 
eral vocational education funds. The total 
cost for the year ending May 30, 1957, 
was $157,530, an average of $77.41 for 
each individual enrolled. 

Courses conducted during the past year 
included: electrical assembly, welding, 
foods services, machine tool operators, 
mechanical assembly, motor transport 
driving, power sewing, practical nursing, 
and stenographers. Cooperating school 
districts were: Johnstown, Ambridge, Al- 
toona, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Archbald, 
Pittston, Hazleton, York, Bedford, Blain, 
Chester, Kingston, Shenandoah, West 
Chester and Arnold. 

Only recently, serious unemployment 
conditions and an empty factory led the 
civic leaders of the Luzerne County com- 
munity of Mocanaqua to provide a short- 
term training course in the area of shoe 
manufacturing. This training venture is 
currently in operation and in five weeks 
will result in the immediate employment 
of nearly 100 persons. 

A pre-employment type of training pro- 
gram, the course is offered and directly 
supervised by the Conyngham Township 
School District. The “classroom” is in 


the factory itself and all of the necessary 
equipment is owned and furnished by the 
shoe manufacturer to the Conyngham 
Township School District. The shoes that 
will ultimately be produced by the “stu- 
dents” during the course—the materials 
being paid from federal and state voca- 
tional education funds—are claimed by 
the Department of Public Instruction and 
subsequently transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Welfare for distribution to in- 
mates of the various state-owned institu- 
tions. 

The Department reports that retraining 
programs are offered in those critical areas 
where certain skills are needed by present 
industrial expansion and for industries 
which contemplate moving into a locality, 
Programs are inaugurated only after all in- 
terested parties are in accord that such a 
retraining course is absolutely necessary, 
Interested parties include the prospective 
employer, the Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Service and the local school district 
concerned. 


Donald Vandergraft Goes to 
McKnight & McKnight 


The McKnight & McKnight Publishing 
Company announces that Donald E. Van- 
degraft is now their Western Representa- 
tive, serving the states of California, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon. An industrial arts 
man, Mr. Vandegraft taught at El Monte, 
California and he has had work experience 
in the building trades, the metalworking 
industry, and as an auto mechanic.. 

The McKnight Company hopes. that 
their many friends and customers on the 
west coast will be better served through 
Don’s efforts, and is pleased to be able to 
make his services available to shop teach- 
ers and guidance personnel. 


GEORGE W. DOAK 


George W. Doak, Supervisor of Agricul- 
tural Education, Illinois State Board of 
Vocational Education, died suddenly of a 
heart attack September 27, at Urbana, 
while on his way to a staff meeting. 

A former vocational agriculture teacher 
at Washburn and Metamora high schools 
in Illinois, he was widely known and highly 
respected throughout the state in the voca- 
tional agriculture field. Last spring he was 
honored by the Illinois Association of 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers for 30 
years of service. 

Born in Robinson, Illinois, October 21, 
1897, Mr. Doak taught for three years in 
Minnesota and for 17 years in Washburn 
High School before going to Metamora in 
1944 where he taught for three years. Since 
1947 he had been associated with the State 
as supervisor in agricultural education. 

He was a member of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Peorgia, Illinois; a 
graduate of the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture, and a member of 
Alpha Tau Alpha fraternity. 

He is survived by his wife, who former- 
ly taught in Washburn and Metamora 
grade schools; a son, Rev. Charles Doak, 
of Moscow, Idaho; a daughter, Georgia 
Mae Doak, a senior at the University of 
Illinois; a brother, A. G. Doak, of Robin- 
son, Illinois; and a sister, Mrs. E. T. Hope. 
of Dexter, Missouri. 
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New Books 


The Education of Young Children, by 
D. E. M. Gardner. Philosophical Library, 
15 East 40th St., New York, N. Y., 1957. 
118 pages, $2.75. 

This survey, written in non-technical 
language, of the principles and methods 
of educating young children in the light 
of recent knowledge of their psychological 
characteristics, is illustrated by many ac- 
tual examples. It will be of value to 
nursery school teachers, parents and others 
interested in the guidance of young chil- 
dren. 


* * * 


Pottery Making & Decorating, by Regi- 
nald Marlow. The Studio Publications, 
Inc., 432 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., 1957. 96 pages, $6.50. 


Useful to the beginner and those crafts- 
men who wish to enlarge their field, this 
study of the principles of pottery for in- 
dustrial design students deals primarily 
with hand methods. Much of the infor- 
mation has been collected from specialist 
craftsmen, and there are nearly 200 help- 
ful illustrations. 

* * * 


U. S. Government Films for Public Edu- 
cational Use, Supplement No. 1, by Seerley 
Reid. U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1957. Order from 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 92 pages, 35 cents. 


This catalog supplements and brings up 


to date the information in U. S. Govern- 
ment Films for Public Educational Use, 
Bulletin 1955, No. 1 (Office of Education). 
It lists and describes 550 new films, earlier 
films released for U. S. public use and 
some pre-1955 films not previously avail- 
able. 


* * * 


Second Report to the President, by the 
President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School, Devereaux C. 
Josephs, Chairman, 1957. Order from 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 114 pages, 55 cents. 


Aimed at the lay public as a basis for 
discussion at the state and local meetings 
planned for this year, this report makes 
specific recommendations on the need for 
teachers, the need for assistance to stu- 
dents, expansion and diversity of educa- 
tional oportunities and the need for plan- 
ning, and financing higher education. 


* * * 


Concrete Block Construction for Home 
and Farm, by J. Ralph Dalzell and Gil- 
bert Townsend. American Technical So- 
ciety, 848 East 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill., 
1957. 216 pages, $3.60. 


This revised second edition was pub- 
lished because of the recently increased 
popularity of concrete block construction. 
Here is a detailed analysis of trade funda- 
mentals for efficient planning and con- 
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struction written in language requiring no 
previous trade experience. 

Labor-Management Relations in the Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum, by Walter J. E. 
Schiebel. The Texas Study of Secondary 
Education, 2207 Nolen St., Austin, Texas, 
1956. 36 pages, 50 cents. 

This study of content from which high 
school students could gain information 
about labor-management relations was 
made with a view to the desirability of 
such bias-free courses in high schools. 


* * * 


A Practical Guide to Efficient Study, by 
Charles Lawrence Gunthorp. Exposition 
Press, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y., 1957. 117 pages, $3.00. 

Good study techniques are described in 
this book which gives illuminating, de- 
tailed and practical tips on gaining knowl- 
edge and abilities for the eager and the 
reluctant learner. 


* * % 


The Psychology of Careers, by Donald 
E. Super. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
St., New York 16, N. Y., 1957. 362 pages, 
$5.75. 

It is the thesis of this book that work 
problems can no longer be handled by 
“common sense” methods, that the insights 
gained from experience of social scientists 
and psychologists must be used in voca- 
tional adjustment. The value and influence 
of aptitude testing vocational guidance 
programs are reviewed. 


* * * 


The Slow Learner, by M. F. Cleugh. 
Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th St., 
New York, N. Y., 1957. 186 pages, $3.75. 

This is a consideration of the policies 
and principles underlying the organization 
of special educational treatment for slow 
learners and should be of importance to ad- 
ministrators and teachers facing the prob- 
lems of those requiring remedial help. 


* * * 


Opportunities in Civil Service, by Mor- 
ton Yarmon. 96 pages. Opportunities in 
Dancing, by Paul Denis. 72 pages. Op- 
portunities in Chemical Engineering, by 
Raphael Katzen. 83 pages. Opportunities 
in Social Work, by Joseph P. Anderson. 
96 pages. Vocational Guidance Man- 
uals, 1011 East Tremont Avenue, New 
York 60, N. Y. 

These vocational booklets give practi- 
cal guidance to young people interested in 
embarking on careers in various fields, 
with down to earth information about re- 
quirements and procedures. 


* * * 


Basic Mathematics for Radio and Elec- 
tronics, by F. M. Colebrook and J. W. 
Head. Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th 
St., New York, N. Y., 1957. 359 pages, 
$6.00. 

This new edition includes much new 
material for those interested in radio or 
electronic engineering who find themselves 
handicapped by lack of mathematical 
knowledge. A complete course in basic 


mathematics vitalized and compressed into 
one volume, it is suited to engineering 
students of all kinds. 


Retention in High Schools in Large 
Cities, by David Segel and Oscar J. 
Schwarm. U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1957. Order 
from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 29 pages, 20 cents. 


This is a report of a study of school 
holding power conducted in cities of over 
200,000 population in cooperation with 
the Office of Education. The purpose of 
this study was to determine accurately the 
extent of and the reasons for pupil drop- 
out, with a view to reducing to a minimum 
early school leaving, which represents a 
serious loss to individuals and society. 


* cod * 


Glass Reinforced Plastics, by Phillip 
Morgan. Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 
East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 1957. 
276 pages, $15.00. 


Revised and including additional chap- 
ters, this new edition presents facts on 
resins and glass, describes fabrication tech- 
niques and discusses problems of special- 
ized application. All important resins are 
treated with emphasis on polyesters. 


* * * 


A Textbook of Dairy Chemistry, Vol. 
1 and Vol. 2, by Edgar R. Ling. Philo- 
sophical Library, 15 East 40th St., New 
York, N. Y., 1957. 376 pages, $12.00. 


Since the publication of the second edi- 
tion, there has been a welcome intensifica- 
tion of research in all branches of dairying 
and its allied subjects, and in the light of 
recently acquired knowledge, all sections 
of this third edition have been completely 
revised and brought up to date. 


% * * 


Career Satisfactions of Professional En- 
gineers in Industry, developed by The 
Public Opinion Index for Industry, Opin- 
ion Research Corporation, Princeton, N. J. 
The Professional Engineers Conference 
Board for Industry. 2029 K St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., 1957. 84 pages, $3.00 
($1.50 to members of National Society of 
Professional Engineers). 


Eleven companies, among the largest 
corporations in the U. S., are represented 
in this survey, based on data gathered from 
“depth” interviews with engineers, de- 
signed to bring out the non-salary career 
satisfactions at different stages of profes- 
sional experience. 


“<< 


Prehistoric Man, by A. Leroi-Gourhan. 
Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1957. 119 pages, 
$4.75. 


In bringing to life prehistoric cultures 
and tracing man’s evolution through the 
centuries, this work relies upon the most 
recent techniques and discoveries in arch- 
aeology and related sciences. 
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Psychology for Living, by Herbert Sor- 
enson and Marguerite Malm. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y., 1957. 672 pages, 
$5.32. 

This second edition, thoroughly rev sed, 
utilizes suggestions from many teachers 
and is written to help young people under- 
stand themselves better; become better 
students and citizens; and prepare for mar- 
riage and a vocation. Intended for use in 
a psychology course, it may be used in 
many others in the last two years of high 
school. 

* * * 

Guide to Atomic Energy Literature for 
the Civilian Application Program. United 
States Atomic Energy Commission. Tech- 
nical Information Service, Washington 25, 
D. C., 1957. Order from Technical In- 
formation Service Extension, P. O. Box 
1001, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 74 pages, free. 

This publication explains what informa- 
tion is available to participants in the 
Civilian Application Program, how to lo- 
cate and use the information and how it 
may be obtained. Major sources of in- 
formation developed in the national 
nuclear energy program are listed. 

* * * 

U. S. Research Reactors, prepared by 
Battelle Memorial Institute for the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, J. W. Chas- 
tain, Editor. Office of Technical Services, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., 1957. 73 pages, $1.50. 

Prepared for scientists, engineers and 
administrators, this book with photographs 
describes more than 30 research reactors 
now in operation or under construction, 
grouped according to major types. Some 
are described at length; significant data 
are given for all. The work gives cost 
information and contains chapters on light 
water moderated reactors, heavy water 
moderated reactors, graphite moderated 
reactors and others, with a list of reactors 
built or planned in the U. S. 

* * * 

Studies in School Administration, by 
Hollis A. Moore, Jr. American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington, D.:C., 1957. 202 
pages. 

This report on the Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration aims to 
summarize accomplishments in improve- 
ment of school administration traceable to 
the CPEA and to bring into one publica- 
tion a bibliography of all important pub- 
lications issued by regional CPEA centers 
or by cooperating groups. 

* + « 

Your Opportunities in Industry as a 
Skilled Craftsman. Advisory Committee 
on Educational Aids, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th St., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1956. 30 pages. 

This booklet describes how youth may 
best develop craft skills through apprentice 
training. It deals with opportunities and 
needs for more and better trained people. 

* * * 

Administration in a Small Community 
School, edited by Stephen J. Knezevich. 
Department of Rural Education, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 1957. 163 
pages, $3.00. 
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rom the U.S. Office 


The annual staff conference of the 
ational Education Division was held on 
ember 9- 11 and attended by all pro- 
sional members of the Division. It is 
, practice in this conference to have 
1s for the administration of the Division 
«ented for the coming year and to pre- 
| topics requested by staff members in 
interest of their own professional devel- 
pment. 
s* *£ * 
Johnie Christian, Program Specialist for 
-Central Region, has been granted leave 
m the Home Economics Education 
nach, beginning September 1, for a pe- 
4 of 9-12 months, to accept a position 
’) the FAO Technical Assistance Mis- 
to the Government of Tanganyika. She 
| assist the Government in organizing 
me economics education in schools for 
; and work in cooperation with the 
‘ial development officers and c.hers con- 
med with the improvement of all aspects 
home and family life. Her headquar- 
s will be at Mwanza, Tanganyika, East 
frica. 
* * 1 

john A. Beaumont, Director, Distribu- 
« Education Branch, was elected to the 
jard of Trustees of DECA, Inc., during 


og, a member of the Board, was ap- 
jinted to head a committee on revision 
the by-laws of the corporation. 


* * * 


Serving as consultant, John P. Walsh, 
ctor of the Trade ahd Industrial Edu- 
tion Branch, attended a meeting of 
vernor Chandler’s Advisory Committee 
Trade and Industrial Education in 
ankfort, Kentucky, on September 17 and 
| The Governor’s Committee of 12 
embers made up of representatives from 
dustry, labor, education, and lay people 
making a study relative to the present 
| future needs and development of 
ile and industrial education in Ken- 
ky. Mr. Walsh presented national 
‘ids in trade and industrial education and 
it implication for the continued devel- 
ment of training programs. 


* * * 


Beulah Coon participated in two State 
mferences of College Home Economics 
sonnel, September 3-9, which were held 
Alexandria and Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
phasis was given at the conferences to 
anges in education and in society and 
‘it effects on the college home economics 
ogram. 
* * * 


Members of the Agricultural Education 
ach were hosts September 6 in a recep- 
mM given for two Japanese visitors who 
tstudying the Future Farmers of Ameri- 
program. The two are Toraichi Kurisa- 
Secretary General of the Future Farm- 
‘of Japan and Principal of the Tokyo 
ticultural High School, and Masaru 
ahashi, national president of the FFJ. 
cir itinerary in the United States in- 
hdes visits to farms, schools and colleges 
New York, Virginia, Kentucky, Mis- 
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souri, Colorado, and Arizona, and attend- 
ance at the national FFA convention in 
Kansas City. 

* * a 


E. J. Johnson, Agricultural Education 
Branch, will leave October 28 for a six- 
weeks visit of agricultural high schools in 
Japan and to attend the 1957 national con- 
vention of Future Farmers of Japan. He 
will accompany Jerry Ringo of Rothwell, 
Ky., national vice president of the Future 
Farmers of America. Official visits will be 
made to several colleges and universities, 
agricultural experiment stations, and farm 
homes. Their trip to Japan is sponsored 
by the U. S. Department of State. 

os 6 


On September 25, Earl M. Bowler spoke 
to the local directors and coordinators of 
vocational education in Iowa on What is 
Your ‘P.R. Rating? This topic centered 
around the importance of a public relations 
program for a vocational school adminis- 
trator. The following day he discussed the 
importance of Industrial Supervisory Per- 
sonnel Development. 

* * * 


G. Henry Richert, Program Specialist 
for Distributive Education, conducted a 
3-weeks workshop at Temple University 
this summer. For two weeks immediately 
preceding the AVA Convention, the 25 
coordinators and supervisors studied pub- 
lic relations, new twists for the cooperative 
program, and cooperation with guidance 
personnel. Representatives of distributive 
businesses served as consultants. The third 
week the group received the convention 
proceedings in the light of the purposes of 
the workshop. 

* * * 


Staff members of the Trade and Indus- 
trial Education Branch prepared a report 
of the recent National Conference on 
Technical Education held in Washington. 
Included in the report are the highlights 
of such discussions as: “In What Occupa- 
tions and Industries Is There a Need for 
Technicians?”; “What Is the Relationship 
of Vocational-Technical Education to the 
Totai Program of Education, Engineering, 
Education, Military Services, and Appren- 
ticeship Education?”; “Successful Practices 
in Appraising Requirements for Techni- 
cians”; “Physical Facilities Needed for Vo- 
cational-Technical Education.” The report 
will be made available to participants at 
the Conference and to State staffs in trade 
and industrial education. 

* * * 


John Farrar of the FFA staff served as 
advisor to the Young Peoples committee 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
in a meeting held in Chicago September 
21-22. The purpose of the meeting was to 
plan Young Peoples activities at the 1958 
national Farm Bureau convention, and to 
develop a program for the AFBF Young 
Peoples Leadership Training Conference to 
be held next spring. 

* * * 


Two groups of foreign visitors, sponsored 
by the Department of State, attended work 
sessions in vocational education planned 
and conducted by specialists in the Voca- 


tional Division. Each of the groups heard 
about vocational education in the United 
States, its origin, development and present 
situation, and, in addition, the visitors had 
the opportunity for personal or small group 
conferences in their own field of specializa- 
tion in vocational education. All together 
50 vocational educators from other coun- 
tries were served in these meetings. 
* * * 


James H. Pearson, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, in com- 
pany of L. G. Derthick, U. S. Commission- 
er of Education, led a conference attended 
by four chiefs state school officers and 
four state directors of vocational educa- 
tion and presented the plans and present 
status of the revision of Vocational Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 1, Administration of 
Vocational Education, Aug. 21-23. This is 
the first revision of that publication since 
1948 and it reflects ideas presented and 
the desires of the several States for a 
publication on policies in vocational edu- 
cation which is meaningful in terms of the 
Federal laws and the present needs in 
programs throughout the country 

* * * 


A. W. Tenney, Agricultural Education 
Branch, attended the Michigan summer 
conference of vocational agriculture teach- 
ers. He addressed the group on the 
subject of planning local teaching pro- 
grams, and spent one day with selected 
teachers and school superintendents devel- 
oping a series of district conferences on 
program planning. While at East Lansing 
he also addressed a special convocation of 
summer school students in education at 
Michigan State University, relating his 
experiences and observations during a tour 
of Japanese schools last year. 

@ _&. -s 


At the AVA Convention in Philadelphia, 
Lane C. Ash, Assistant Director of the 
Division of Vocational Education, spoke 
at the international education meeting on 
the subject Highlights on Technical Assist- 
ance in Foreign Countries, The Near East 
and Africa. After discussing the signifi- 
cance of these two areas of the world and 
their importance insofar as the objectives 
of foreign policy of our government are 
concerned, Mr. Ash discussed briefly the 
education program in each of four coun- 
tries; Iran, Libya, Ethiopia, and Liberia. 

ok * cK 

To provide better consultative service 
in the field of practical nurse education, a 
meeting of national nursing organizations 
and consultants, held in New York City 
on September 20, was attended by Vera P. 
Hansel, Chief, Helen K. Powers and Bar- 
bara Fallon, Program Specialists, Trade 
and Industrial Education Branch. 

* * * 

John P. Walsh, Director of the Trade 
and Industrial Education Branch, and 
George P. Sanders, Specialist in Distribu- 
tive Education, attended a regional con- 
ference on training for the fishing industry 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, September 
26-27. This is one of a series of four re- 
gional conferences scheduled to develop 
plans and assist States in the organization 
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of programs as provided for in P.L. 1027 
84th Congress, for vocational education in 
the fishery trades and industries and dis- 
tributive occupations therein. Similar con- 
ferences conducted in New Orleans on 
September 16-17 were attended by John 
A. Beaumont, Director of the Distributive 
Education Branch, and E. G. Ludtke, Spe- 
cialist in Trade and Industrial Education. 
* * * 


John A. Beaumont, Director, Distribu- 
tive Education Branch, served as co-chair- 
man of a workshop session during the 
President’s Conference on Technical and 
Distribution Research for the Benefit of 
Small Business held in Washington, Sep- 
tember 23-25. The workshop session con- 
sidered the topic “How to Get More Sales 
Per Dollar of Payroll.” The consensus was 
that education and training are major 
needs in achieving this goal. G. Henry 
Richert, Program Specialist, also partici- 
pated as an invited member of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference. 

* * OK 


Lois Oliver, National Advisor of the 
Future Homemakers of America, and John 
Farrar, Director of Public Relations and 
Information for the Future Farmers of 
America, have been appointed to the 
President’s Citizens Advisory Committee 
on Fitness of American Youth. The Com- 
mittee met at the U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point, New York, September 9-10. 
The major goal of the conference was to 
learn the extent of present youth fitness 


prog-ams and decide how they can be im- 
proved and supplemented for a maximum 
achievement. 

* * * 


The Fourth Annual Conference of the 
National Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry held at Purdue University, 
August 12-16, was attended by 264 appren- 
tice instructors, 80 per cent of whom were 
from programs being conducted under 
public school auspices. A participant in 
the conference was Howard K. Hogan, 
Consultant, Employer-Employee Relations, 
Trade and Industrial Education Branch. 

* * * 


Donovan Armstrong, Distributive Edu- 
cation Pranch, participated in the confer- 
ence for distributive education personnel 
and local administrators held on St. Simons 
Island, Georgia. The conference included 
a workshop on producing and staging dis- 
tributive education public relations TV 
shows. A project was started with col- 
laboration with industry to develop com- 
prehensive training programs in large 
national organizations offering definite 
career objectives for D.E. students during 
and beyond high school. 

* * * 


W. T. Spanton, E. J. Johnson, H. N. 
Hunsicker, A. H. Hollenberg, and John 
Farrar traveled to Waterloo, Iowa, to 
work with national FFA dairy judging 
contests held there September 30-October 
1, in connection with the National Dairy 
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Fabulous ‘‘Picture Book"’ 

BASIC ELECTRICITY —-BASIC. ‘ELECTRONICS 

by Van Valkenburgh, Nooger & Neville, Inc. 

Over 25,000 Navy trainees have already learned Basic 
Electricity and Basic Electronics this easy ‘‘Picture 
Book’’ way! Now, for the first time, the basics of Elec- 
tricity and Electronics as ‘‘Learn-by-Pictures’’ training 
courses are available to schools. Over 1,700 simple, 
easy-to-understand drawings actually make up more 
than half the entire material! No other Basic Electri- 
city or Basic Electronics courses in America use this 
revolutionary illustrative method. Basic Electricity and 
Basic Electronics already. are adopted texts in many 
schools throughout the nation. 

BASIC ELECTRICITY 

#169 Soft Cover: 5 volumes, 624 pp. 

2#169-H Cloth Bound; all 5 volumes in a single 
binding 


BASIC ELECTRONICS 

+170 Soft Cover: 5 volumes, 550 pp $ 
2170-H Cloth Bound: all 5 volumes in a single 
binding $11.5 


ADVANCED TV SERVICING TECHNIQUES 
by Zbar and Schildkraut 
A complete advanced TV servicing course, developed 
Dy the Radio - Electronics - Television Manufacturers 
Association. Shows how to use every conceivable type 
of test equipment, how to service every part of a TV 
ceease Explains latest techniques. Soft cover, 
Yoxl 
peony TEXT, 192 pp., illus. 
1 


$ .95 
INSTRUCTOR'S GUIDE: Available to schocls only, at 
no charge. 


35mm. FILM STRIPS 

Dramatic VISUAL AIDS, actually produced from the 
artwork appearing in this widely-acclaimed course. 
Strip #1: 43 frames, showing ‘‘faulty’’ picture tube 
patterns. +FS161 4.00 
Strip #2: “115 frames, showing: every. single illustra- 
tion in the Main Text. #FS161- .-$11.00 


35mm. FILM STRIP: 50 single frames, teaching trouble 
diagnosis and recognition in HORIZONTAL AFC-OSCIL- 
LATOR CIRCUITS in television receivers. Complete with 
instructor’s Synopsis. 
#FS1680 School Price $5.95 
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Cattle’ Congress. About 40 Siates y, 
represented by FFA judging teams, 
Johnson served as general superintengg 
of the contests. 


* * * 


Earl M. Bowler, Assistant Direct 
Trade and Industrial Education Brang 
served as summarizer for a conference 
skilled manpower at Michigan State |; 
versity Sept. 23-24. Invitations were gd 
to more than 2,000 persons to attend 4 
conference. Mr. Bowler was invited 
participate in the conference by Mr, M 
M. Horton, Chairman of the Governo 
Committee on Training. 


* * * 


Earl M. Bowler, 
Trade and Industrial Education Branch, 


tended the West Virginia Conference q 


Utilization of Engineers and Scientists q 
September 5-6 in Charleston. The conf 
ence was sponsored by the West Virgin 
University College of Engineering ag 
School of Mines and the West Virgi 
Society of Professional Engineers, 
President’s Committee on Scientists 
Engineers and the West Virginia 
gineering and Scientific Societies assis 
in conducting the Conference. Mr, Bow 
also participated in the 13th Annual 
sion of the Foreman-Manager Persong 
Conference while in West Virginia. 
September 7 he presented the topic Moti 
tion: The Key to Performance before t 
separate groups of the Conference. 





\\\\\| RIDER BOOKS ARE THE KEY TO MORE EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTION . 


w Course in 
BASIC TELEVISION 
by Or. Alexander Schure 
A 5-volume ‘‘picture book’’ course teaching the ele- 
mentary principles and practices of black and white 
television easily, quickly and understandably. Every 
page covers one complete idea, and there's at least 
one big illustration on that same page to explain it 
Each volume covers a specific number of sections in 
the receiver. The presentation is like a spiral—first 
an overall view of the whole, and then a detailed 
explanation of each part; perfect for maximum under- 
standing. 
#198 Soft Cover, 5 vols., 6x9”, per set $10.00 
$198- H Cloth Bound, all 5 vols. in a single 
binding ____. $11.50 


TELEVISION—HOW IT WORKS (2nd Edition) 

by J. Richard Johnson 

A completely rewritten, up-to-the-minute edition of an 
authoritative and informative book. It is the newest 
and most comprehensive text on the subject, and 
follows the progress of the received signal from the 
antenna to the picture tube and loudspeaker. Leather 
Finish MARCO Cover. 352 pp., 5%/2x81/2”, illus 


#101 
$101- H Cloth Bound. 


REPAIRING TELEVISION RECEIVERS 
by Cyrus Glickstein 
The most modern completely practical book, written 
by an expert with long experience in television re- 
ceiver repair. Devoted to troubleshooting and repair 
techniques which are modern, yet down-to-earth 
Profusely illustrated. Soft cover, 212 pp 

7191 $4.40 


RADIO OPERATOR'S LIC. Q & A MANUAL, 6th Ed. 
by Milton Kaufman 

Represents all revisions and question renumbering 
made by the FCC to date. The most modern version of 
the “‘standard’’ text used in the best schools teaching 
radio operating for all classes of licenses. 

#130 Cloth Bound, 736 pp. : is $6.60 


Here are just a few—- 


A New Physics Text With a New Teaching Approach 
BASIC PHYSICS 

by Alexander Efron, £.E., Ph.O. 

These thoroughly readable textbooks (2 volumes) co 
prise a psychologically organized course in inte 
diate physics. Volume 1 gives an overall view of 


of the simpler material of the standard course Volumel 


Il offers more difficult topics, as well as a ‘‘deeper 


look”’ at those topics which had been previously pre- g 


sented, 
Thus, 


in a descriptive and empirical fashion 


consideration of ‘‘parts’’ 
spiral widens gradually until the final approach be- 
comes fully mathematical and analytical 


Volume | is non-mathematical 
matical at the intermediate level. The two volumes 
constitute a year’s course. Special attention has been 
given to the selection and execution of each illustra 
tion. The texts are rigorously correct technically, yel 
maintain interest. Basic demonstration experiments 
are described, and model problems are set up,and 
solved. The historical development of every. import 
ant physics principle is presented. The study of bot 
volumes fully satisfies the requirements of the College 
Board as well as all local, regional and State syllabi 
7.195, Cloth Bound, approx. 720 pp., 6!/2x9!/,”, illus. 
List Price $7.60. 


“An Outstanding Text On Practical Mathematics . ..- 


ARITHMETIC FOR ENGINEERS (5th Ed., Revised) 
by Charles B. Clapham 

This text covers practical elementary mathematics fo 
students in vocational schools studying mechanical 
drafting, tool and die making, shop machining, shop 
mechanics, etc. A leading educational magazine says, 
: . clear, concise, easy to follow, and remarkably 
understandable . The whole field of practical 
mathematics is explained . " More than 390 numefis 
cal examples of solutions fully explained. More than 
1,950 problem exercises, with answers. 


2183 Cloth Bound, 588 pp., 51/2x8¥2”, illus... :$6. 
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. BETTER STUDENTS! 
Rider books are now proving themselves effective educational tools 
in many of the nation’s school systems. 


the student is first given a glimpse of the 
‘“‘whole’’, and as he gains maturity, is returned to the) 
which he then reassembiesg 
into his own more meaningful. pattern. The resultings 


Volume Ii is mathe-§ 
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